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WENDELL PHILLIPS, 


THE ORATOR, AGITATOR, REFORMER. 


\ ENDELL PHILLIPS is now, in| orators in the United States. Doctor 

this blessed year 1882, and he has | Lord, the historical lecturer, said that 
been more than forty years, one of the | Cicero, the famous Roman, was (in his 
most polished, graceful, and eloquent ! judgment) personally, and in his intellect- 
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ual make-up, somewhat like Wendell | 
Phillips. He has been compared with | 
Gladstone, the leader of advanced states- | 
manship in England. They were both | 
“well-born” (all who are born well are | 
well-born); both well trained in the best | 
universities ; both have had the best op- 
portunities for reading, study, culture, and | 
the practice of public speaking; both are 
men of fine physical development and of 
handsome presence ; they are both brave 
enough to announce their sentiments in 
the teeth and eyes of an adverse public 
opinion. What they say is considered of | 
sufficient importance to command the at- 
tention of two continents, and to be car- | 
ried on the electric wires under the sea, 
across the continent, and around the civ- 
ilized world. 

To multitudes this gifted and famous | 
man is known only as an anti-slavery agi- 
tator, a labor reformer, and a radical on 
all questions touching human rights. 
They never hear or see him with esthetic 
eyes. Without attempting to defend his 
views and “ notions,” some of which are 
indefensible, I shall refer “to the bright- 
ness of the sun of his fame,and not attempt 
to analyze its spots.” Men are educated 
and influenced in part by their surround- 
ings and associations; I may add, they 
are inspired by the atmosphere and 
scenery that surrounds them, and their 
souls, so to speak, are sculptured into | 
shape by the institutions which environ 
them. England made Cromwell, and he | 
made his motto: “ Put your trust in God, | 
and keep your powder dry.” He was the | 
son of a brewer, but he was not indebted 
to any movement or fermentation in the 
vats for his rise in the world. Recent 
events show that the passage from the 
mash-tub to the House of Peers is a short 
one, Cromwell strided from the common 
people to the court and to the throne, | 
and stood in proud defiance among the | 
crowned heads—a democratic ruler, with | 
John Milton, the poet, for his private | 
secretary. Bacon, the philosopher, Shake- 
speare, the dramatist, Bunyan, the dream- | 
er, Newton, the astronomer,were the prod- 
ucts of dear old England, the “mother of | 


mighty men.” Von Humboldt was born 
in Germany, and he seems to have been 
imbued with the spirit of his native land. 
O’Connell was alive with Irish fire; John 
Knox was hard and rough as the hills of 
Scotland. Phillips represents New En- 
gland, the Scotia of this continent. 
“ Blood will tell,” not blue blood alone, 
for that may be poisoned with the “ king’s 
evil.” When you find an orator, a poet, 
an artist, an inventor, a mountainous 
man, in the church, in college, or in 
Congress or elsewhere, you will be sure 
to find that his environments, his associ- 
ations, his surroundings have aided vastly 
in his development. Some men are so 
large that the whole country is needed 
for the scaffolding on which events are 


| the artists that sculpture them into use- 


ful form and attractive symmetry. As a 
rule, behind such men—it may be, many 
generations back of them—you will see 
the dim shadow of a father or mother 
pointing toward them. Theodore Parker 
said: “The spirit that sent the ancestors 
of Phillips in the 1Zayflower to Plymouth, 
flames out in his electric speeches. A 
pilgrim in England points to him as the 
impulsive son of a stubborn sire.” 

The Puritan pluck is manifested in his 
maiden speech in Faneuil Hall, Novem- 
ber 7th, 1837. The Rev. E. P. Lovejoy 
had been murdered by a mob at Alton, 
Illinois, when he was defending his print- 
ing press—a machine dreaded and hated 
by selfish, corrupt, and villainous men. 
Dr. Channing called an indignation meet- 
ing in the “old cradle of liberty.” James 
T. Austin, the Attorney-General of the 
State of Massachusetts, apologized for 
the bloody deed of the mob, and said 
that Lovejoy was presumptuous and im- 
prudent, and that “he died as the fool 
dieth.” Wendell Phillips, then a young 
man fresh from college, replied to the 
vindicator of mob violence. I can only 
give sparkles from his speech. “ Fellow 
citizens,” said he, “is this Faneuil Hall 
doctrine? The mob at Alton were met 
to wrest from a citizen his just rights— 
met to resist the laws. We have been 
told that our fathers did the same, and 
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the glorious mantle of revolutionary pre- 
cedent has been thrown over the mobs of 
our day! Sir, when I heard the gentle- 
man lay down principles which place the 
murderers of Alton side by side with 
Otis and Hancock, with Quincy and 
Adams, I thought those pictured lips 
(pointing to the portraits in the hall) 
would have broken into voice to rebuke 
the recreant American, the slanderer of 
the dead. (Great sensation and applause). 
The gentleman said that he should sink 
into insignificance if he dared to gainsay 
the principles of these resolutions. Sir, 
for the sentiments he has uttered on soil 
consecrated by the prayers of Puritans 
and the blood of patriots, the earth should 
have yawned and swallowed him. James 
Otis thundered in this hall, when the 
king did but touch his pocket. Imagine, 
if you can, his indignant eloquence had 
England offered to put a gag upon his 
lips.” The writer was living in the city 
of Boston, at the time of the surrender of 


*the fugitive slave Sims to his Southern 


master. He saw the chain around the 
court-house, and the judge who stooped 
and crept under it to order the execution 
of the infamous deed of sending the un- 
fortunate negro from freedom back to 
bondage. He saw Theodore Parker and 
Wendell Phillips, arm-in-arm, at the door 
of the court of justice, importuning for 
the rights of man, and protesting against 
the insult to liberty. Speaking of Justice 
Shaw, some time after the cruel event of 
returning the fugitive to his master, our 
orator said: “Did he not know that he 
was making history that hour, when the 
Chief Justice of the Commonwealth en- 
tered his own court bowing down like a 
criminal, beneath a chain four feet from 
the soil?” In the same speech, he said 
of Robert Rantoul: “I know not how 
erect he may stand hereafter, but I am 
willing to give him good credit in the 
future, so well paid has been this, his first 
bill of exchange. He has done at least 
his duty to the constituency he repre- 
sented. He looked North for his instruc- 
tions. The time has been when no Mas- 
sachusetts representative looked North ; 





we only saw their backs. They have 
always looked to the Southern Cross; 
they never turned their eyes to the North 
Star.” 

This prince of orators has just passed 
his seventieth year, but he retains the 
fire of his meridian splendor, and holds 
the throne that lifts him above every 
political speaker in this country. Ina 
recent speech delivered before the edzte 
and /teratz of Cambridge and Boston, in 
Harvard University, he made those classic 
halls ring with golden speech. His un- 
popular pets were arrayed in a!l the splen- 
did diction at his command. He was 
listened to with mingled feelings of de- 
light, astonishment, surprise, and anger, 
while he forged his thunderbolts and 
hurled them at the opponents of woman’s 
rights, of an inflated currency, of labor 
reform, and of Irish agitations, etc., etc. 
He pours new wine into old bottles on 
purpose to bring about an explosion, and 
patches worn-out garments with new 
cloth of many colors, to make them 
ridiculous when worn by the sages of 
conservatism. This sort of work could 
not be continued with success by an ill- 
looking, ignorant, and coarse man. 

Mr. Phillips is a scholar and a man of 
great talent—shall Isay genius? He has 
a pleasant voice, which rings out like a 
trumpet when played upon by his varied 
thought and feeling. He has also a fine 
face, a good figure, and he is master of 
the most graceful elocution. Even when 
we do not like the tune we are charmed 
by the beauty and sound of the instru- 
ment. I should add here that he has a 
brave and fiery spirit—that he is the Hot- 
spur of rebellion against many of the old 
customs enthroned in society. He is an 
iconoclast who spares no image that 
hinders him in his progressive march. 
He seems to have a “cranky ” wish to be 
prominent on the losing side of a cause 
or a controversy. His sympathies are 
not only with the “under dog in the 
fight,” but he would shelter the dog that 
is mad. He loves “a shining mark,” and, 
being a good shot, he is pretty sure to 
hit the “ bull’s-eye.” His target may be 
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the administration, or a political organi- 
zation, or the church, or some moral re- 
form. When he goes a-hunting for human 
game he attempts to bring down some of 
the tallest men, and would not be satis- 
fied if he did not bag a president, a ma- 
jor-general, or a cabinet minister. He 
makes war with the judiciary, the police, 
the army, the navy, the city corporation, 
the legislature, the club—and any head 
lifted above the crowd stands the risk of 
getting a black eye or a mashed nose. 

Mr. Phillips is a native of Boston, the 
“American Athens.” Some one said that 
a man born in Boston need not be born 
again, and it has been hinted that a grad- 
uate of Harvard needs no additional in- 
telligence, but the silver-tongued hero of 
this brief and imperfect sketch has the 
gift which universities can not bestow, 
the current coin of true eloquence, that 
no one can counterfeit and pass off as 
genuine in the presence of a discriminat- 
ing public. “ He does not go to the lamp 
of the old schools to light his torch, but 
dips it into the sun,” which shines for all 
and fills the common atmosphere with 
light and heat. He istall and symmetrical. 
Iiis face shows earnestness, refinement, 
and culture ; head large, with a fine front ; 
eyes of a bluish-gray color ; hair, once au- 
burn, now white. He has the air, look, 
and carriage of a gentleman. Before an 
audience he has the self-poise and stead- 
iness of nerve which arise not from self- 
esteem, but from calm courage and long 
experience as a public speaker, and, per- 
haps I should add, from a thorough 
knowledge of his side of the question, 
for he prepares, his speeches carefully, 
although when he airs them they have 
not the “ smell of the lamp, nor the hazi- 
ness of its snfoke.” 


James Russell Lowell, who is about ten 
years the junior of Wendell Phillips, pays 
him this lasting compliment : 


“ He stood upon the world’s broad threshold ; wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose ; 

He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 

That sank in seeming loss before its foes. 

Many there were who made great haste and sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords. 





He scorned their gifts of fame. and power, and gold, 
And underneath their soft and flowery words 

Heard the cold serpent hiss; therefore he went 

And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 

Fanatic name i and fool, yet well content 

So he could be the nearer to God's heart, 

And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 

Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good.” 


An heir of wealth, he has, never- 
theless, for forty years been most of the 
time on the unpopular side of the great 
questions of the day. He has been hooted 
at in the street and at conventions asa 
fanatic. Mobs, whose arguments are usu- 
ally unmerchantable eggs and paving- 
stones, have shown their hatred of him 
by their hisses and sulphury speech. The 
press, while acknowledging his power as 
a speaker, and his skill in the use of 
logic and eloquence, has, with rare ex- 
ceptions, denounced him as a chronic 
fault-finder and scold. A few years ago 
the writer met him at a convention in 
the city of Albany, and urged him not to 
go to a“certain” city to keep an ap- 
pointment—a woman’s rights meeting, I* 
think it was—because a mob had been 
organized to give him a _ hostile recep- 
tion; “O, I shall go,” said he; “sucha 
greeting as you refer to would be refresh- 
ing; it is a long time since | have en- 
joyed the honor of being entertained by 
a mob.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Phillips’ ob- 
stinate opposition to the best efforts of 
some of our best men in the church and 
out of it has hindered his usefulness. 
Without sacrificing his principles, or 
even modifying his hatred of oppression, 
he might have used the expediency of 
Luther and made himself the master and 
leader of a great political or social party. 

A few words in closing with reference 
to his birth and accomplishments. He 
was born in Boston, November 29th, 
1811, and graduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1831, at the law school in 1833, 
and was admitted to the bar the fol- 
lowing year. In 1836 he united with 
the abolitionists, and from the first was 
its most eloquent exponent. From a dis- 
inclination to observe the oath of fealty to 
the federal Constitution, he relinquished 
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the practice of law in 1839. Until 1861, | ing of the assassin Guiteau would be a 
he advo-ated disunion as the most effect- | crime. 
ive plan to secure the freedom of the I have lately seen a portrait of Mr. Phil- 
slaves of the Southern States. At the | lips, as he appeared in his prime. One 
breaking out of the rebellion he sustained | looking at his amiable face, lit as it is 
the Government with the same object in | with smiling eyes, would not dream that 
view. In 1863-4 he advocated, with great | he could say bitter words that could bite 
force, the arming, educating, and enfran- | and sting long afterthey had been uttered. 
chising the freedmen, and, for the two | The face is handsome, but it covers a 
last-named purposes, he continued the | volcanic nature, and the pleasant lips 
organization of the Anti-Slavery Society | easily break into invectives of wrath 
till after the adoption of the fifteenth | against vice and oppression. His coun- 
amendment in 1869. In 1870 he was the | tenance shows culture and refinement. 
temperance and labor reform candidate | His Firmness looms up into stubborn- 
for governor of Massachusetts, receiving | ness, and he has Ideality enough to stock 
about 20,000 votes. In 1875 he made old | half a dozen minor poets with imagery 
Faneuil Hall ring with a speech in de- | and illustration. He will be remembered 
fense of the Louisiana policy of Gen.Grant, | as the champion of human liberty and 
He is very much opposed to capital | the right to call oppressors to an account 
punishment, and considers that the hang- | at the bar of public opinion. 
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as other days, in many lands and among | gle, turmoil, anxiety, competition, and 
many people, Insanity was considered | worry of modern life have so vastly in- 
a mysterious manifestation of fiendish | creased that the wonder is that all brains 
power, or a visitation of Divine wrath. | are not unbalanced to some degree. 
Very slowly some truth has become known | From the first month of babyhood, the 
in regard to the cause of mental alienation. | child which should be kept quiet, calm, 
The state of most insane persons when | and tranquil in every way, is whirled 
taken care of by friends, or when made a | hither and thither in baby-wagon, car- 
public charge, was formerly one of terror | riage, or steam-car, with little more re- 
and horror to those about them, and conse- | gard to its real comfort and well-being 
quently they were neglected or ill-treated. | than if it were akitten. Its delicate, un- 
They were commonly subject to solitary | trained nerves are subjected to all the 
confinement in some dark and fetid | noise that renders hideous modern life. 
corner. Christian philanthropy has for-| Few buildings are so constructed that 
tunately changed the condition of the | outside noises are excluded, and almost 
prisoner and the madman. | every sound may be heard from room to 
All intelligent people now understand | room throughout a house. How much 
that mental disturbance is the result of | this constant noise wears old and young 
physical ill, or disease affecting the brain | we can only partially conjecture; it 
and nervous system. And it is more|is a constant source of detriment to 
strange that there are so few insane than | the nervous system. Scarcely any pro- 
surprising that there are so many. Dr. | vision has been made, for deadening or 
Macdonald, of Ward’s Island Hospital, | preventing the clatter, rush and roar 
gives the proportion of insane to sane, | with which modern ingenuity tortures 
throughout the United States, as one to | the ear of humanity. When will some 
every thousand. In New York State, one | genius more mighty than Edison arise, 
to 800; in New York city, one to 500; in | whoshall oil the wheels of this mighty 
England, one to 500. The strife, strug- | tumult. and let life flow again with only 
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the soft hum of the ancient spindle, or | 
the dull thud of the pounded flax and | 
threshing-floor ? 

3efore the child has comprehended | 
anything beyond the simplest wishes for 
food and toys, it is taught to babble 
rhymes, Bible verses, mottoes, etc., strain- 
ing its memory and powers of attention 
to grasp and retain a certain arrangement 
of sounds, for the little creature perceives 
nothing else in its task. 

Then comes school, where a young 
person, without a shadow of experience | 
or knowledge of the true nature of mind | 
and its proper development, has full lib- | 
erty to force into the young brain a| 
medley of knowledge without any regard | 
to its being received pleasurably, and | 
made a living force within the mind. 
Day after day, month following month, 
year in and out, the youthful martyr is 
crammed with ill-comprehended words, | 
phrases, rules, exceptions, recitations, | 
formulas —everything and nothing. It 
would be ludicrous, were it not so piti- 
able, so grievously pitiable, this conning 
of programmes, which men call educa- 
tion. 

Then this youth, so mentally distorted 
by his training, begins to smoke, begins 
to understand slang, begins to drink 
liquor, begins to learn and practice 
nameless vices. He reads libraries of 
wild stories of passion, suicide, murder, 
and the nameless horrors that the news- 
papers retail. He lives perchance in a | 
city where he is constantly excited by 
the roar and rush of city streets. He is | 
employed in some business that keeps | 
him without open-air exercise through | 
the day; at night he dissipates in gas- | 
lit, heated theatres, where passions are 
inflamed to madness; or he drinks hell | 
among gamblers and their boon com- 
panions. 

On the other hand, if the man remain | 
staid and temperate, he is devoured by am- 
bition to be something great in his pro- 
fession. He burrows all day in libraries 
over abstruse treatises and writes late of 
nights. He longs to be the greatest poli- 
tician or professor, lawyer or physician, 
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editor or orator, novelist or artist, or poet 
that the world has ever known. He wants 
rank, fame, wealth, and only by brain-toil 
can he win them. So year after year, 
utterly regardless of health, he draws, 
reads, studies, writes, preaches, till, some 
day, he staggers at his work, reels, falls 
dead, or paralyzed, or goes mad. 

This has been the history of thousands, 
and will be the history of yet untold 
thousands more, unless some radical 
change is made in our modes of life. Men 
must set their minds tosolve the problem 
of running carriages and machinery with 
less noise; quiet days must return to 
mankind. The secluded, hamlet life must 
have more social activity and swectness ; 
there must be less drudgery. Tales of 
crime must not be so related as to whet 
other appetites for other criminal deeds. 
Passion-rousing stories and novels must 
be suppressed. The greed of wealth and 
office must be felt as ignoble and fall 
into contempt. Hand-work must be 
known as only another form of brain- 
work, and made less exhaustive and more 
honorable. Fashionable social life must 
be simplified, and its hours reconciled 
with those of nature. There must be 
for all more home and heart festivals. 
Food must be pure, more exactly fitted 
to the separate natures, more exactly 
prepared, and taken more correctly as to 
time, physical condition, and quantity. 

Childhood must be quiet and unex- 
citing, and mental efforts made natural, 
pleasant, and only mildly stimulating. 
There should be a less number of studies, 
and less hours of mental application. 
Grown men and women could with diffi- 
culty bear the mental effort their young 
children, with their immature strength, 
make. As society is now organized, nearly 
half the world are struggling for the ne- 


| cessities of life; nearly all the other half 


are toiling to take care of their posses- 
sions; while the stragglers from eacl) 
party are plotting to make, by their cun- 
ning, a livelihood from others, and a 
large number are a dead burden upon 
society because of illness, imbecility, or 
madness. 
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It behooves those who are toilers to 
take care in forming the laws that they 
shield not, and help not, those who are 
the locusts and army-worms of society, 
foraging upon the labor of the upright 
and industrious. Our law-makers ought 
to put away that one great cause of 
crime and insanity—constant temptation 
to liquor-drinking, which makes, either 
directly or indirectly, one-half the insane. 
The brain of mankind could bear, almost 
with impunity, the strife of life were it 
not constantly weakened, either through 
heredity or through the direct use of in- 
toxicants. There is more madness in the 
“flowing bowl” than comes through any 
other cause. 

The torture many endure through the 
misdeeds, neglect, ill-treatment, or open 
abuse of relatives is another great source 
of insanity. This is so well known that 
physicians of the insane dislike to have 
relatives visit their patients freely, as 
such visits often retard or prevent recov- 
ery. Those who best know our failings, 


faults, peculiarities, and sins are the very | 
ones who can most try, agonize, and tor- | 


ture us. Life, at its best, is full of care, 
toil, sorrow, and despair, and we continu- 
ally make it more sad, grievous, and des- 
perate by our conduct toward those we 
profess to honor and to love. 

Every heart needs the cheering, con- 
soling, uplifting influence of love sur- 
rounding its life, entering like the air 
into every part of its being, giving buoy- 
ancy, freshness, and beauty to life. Dark 
and cheerless is that life, though passed 
amidst elegance and wealth, if it have 
not love beside its festal board, within its 
decorated walls. Love lightens labor, 
soothes the care-worn, warms and invigo- 
rates weakness and poverty. And tender, 
watchful love might often avert or pre- 
vent insanity in relatives. 

Unjust detraction and slander is an- 
other cause to which much insanity may 
be attributed. Every one ought to make 
it a rule of life neither to originate, nor 
even to repeat, evil of any person, unless 
absolutely certain they are speaking only 
truth; even then it must be done only 
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to warn, and thus prevent others from 
falling into evil. 

Envious and malicious feelings often 
unbalance the mind. Any person who is 
conscious of such feelings in his heart 
must struggle valiantly against them; 
trying by prayer and kindly offices to 
those who have ill-treated him to con- 
quer the evil feeling, lest, like a wild 
beast of prey, it turn against and rend its 
possessor. No heart can nourish evil 
thoughts of any kind with impunity. 

Excessive, monotonous labor is a fruit- 
ful source of insanity among women 
especially among women in the country. 
Another trouble is the irritation caused 
by feeling that, however diligently and 
faithfully they work, they still must ask, 
even beg, for every shilling they wish to 
use, instead of having a fund constantly 
appropriated to themselves. The feeliug 
of being held inferior, of being in sub- 
jection, that almost all married women 
have, is a constant wear, often ending in 
insanity. 

So-called religious excitement, which 
is usually the struggle of a soul against 
the fearful doctrines of unforgivable sin 
and eternal punishment—the struggle of 
a soul into which fear and terror of a God 
of anger and wrath has entered and taken 
full possession—is another cause of men- 
tal alienation. Alas! that such fearful 
views of God should so long have ruled 
mankind, generated, as they were, in the 
imaginations of men who could not com- 
prehend the idea of a God so superior to 
mankind that he knows neither anger 
nor wrath in any human sense—of a God 
whose love is boundless as his bounty, 
strong as his power, endless as his being ; 
who loves the sinner while he hates the 
sin; who can not harbor revenge or ani- 
mosity against the creatures he has made. 
any more than a tender father can harbor 
anger against his oft-offending child. As 
the race passes its childhood, it will learn 
to understand and love God, and instead 
of a monster made a divinity, it will re- 
ceive a father. 

Having seen how insanity is often pro- 
duced, we turn to the means of preven- 
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tion and cure. First, the mind of the 
expectant mother should be kept calm 
and tranquil, free from gnawing cares 
and anxieties, from excessive labor, from 
heart-loneliness, and from every sort of 
strife, discord, and anger. Then when 
the infant has entered life, gentleness, 
quiet, air, light, and moderate exercise 
should be its only stimulants. No at- 





tempt should be made to urge mental | 


action, and all it learns for three years 
should be learned without effort. From 
three years of age to six, its powers of 
observation should be sedulously culti- 
vated ; this will give the child an easy 
and unfailing source of knowledge with- 
out mental strain. 

The youth may now learn reading by 
the word-method, counting from objects, 
drawing of lines and their simple combi- 
nations, printing upon the slate, and sim- 
ple addition and subtraction. At the 
age of seven, primary arithmetic may be 
taken, and more advanced reading, spell- 
ing, and lessons from outline maps in 
geography. The teacher must be sweet 
and pleasant, the school-room attractive 
with plants and pictures. Strict obedi- 
ence must be enjoined from the first, that 
all conflict of spirit and will may be 
avoided. The child must be continually 
surrounded with an atmosphere of love, 
truth, justice, and honorable feeling. 

Thus gradually the pliant mind should 
be developed, taking care not to load the 
memory with discordant or undigested 
knowledge. Subjects of study should, so 


far as possible, be connected, as history. 


with biography, languages with literature, 
botany and geology with geography, so 
that the facts of one may help to keep 
the facts and principles of another. The 
conflicts of school will prepare the youth 
for the conflicts of life. Now, if the 
bodily health be sedulously guarded, the 
young man or woman may enter into 
life’s business, struggle, and labor with a 
sound brain, a cheerful spirit, and unim- 
paired strength. 

The cure of insanity is a subject that 
has engaged many eminent minds. The 
methods now in use are a great advance 





upon those prevalent fifty years ago, and 
yet much is to be desired in the way of 
improved methods and greater certainty 
of restoration. Prompt treatment is of 
the first importance. The sentiment of 
society has been such that insanity was 
held a thing disgraceful, and patients and 
their friends have deferred treatment, 
concealing the growing disease until the 
chance of recovery was reduced to a min- 
imum, and concealment was no longer 
possible. This is a great mistake. Treat- 
ment should commence with the earliest 
symptoms of mental alienation. Diver- 
sion, travel, new pursuits, and new sur- 
roundings, rest, of recreation, according 
to the conditions, must be allowed, and 
all disagreeable subjects and persons 
rigidly excluded. 

Gentle and soothing music might be 
employed with good effect with many 
patients. Soft and sweet songs, the tones 
of the flute, or a sweet-toned piano gently 
played would be beneficial to many 
minds, And all attendants should be 
mild-speaking, gentle-mannered persons, 
with gentle hearts, too, and unbounded 
patience. Flowers and pleasant pictures 
should fill the rooms, and every harmless 
pleasure should be freely accorded. Any 
person or thing that irritates must be 
carefully excluded, and life made as 
sunny, kind, and tender as possible. With 
healthful food, adequate exercise, proper 
physical treatment, the best results may 
be hoped with a large class of the insane. 

AMELIE V. PETIT. 





PESSIMISTS are largely made up of the 
discontented, the discouraged, and the 
disconsolate ; hopers who have lost hope 
in losing youth, fortune, ambition, affec- 
tion; dreamers tired of wandering blindly 
among truths undemonstrable; men who 
have lost themselves in scenes of misery 
not to be relieved by charity; men ship- 
wrecked on a monotonous continent of 
ignorance; men of exceptional sensibil- 
ities; men of abnormal tenderness of 
spirit ; men whose hearts are over-swollen 
with excessive sympathies. 
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TOOLS AND INSTRUMENTS OF ANCIENT MAN. 


Slap arts by which man defends and | him the “tool-maker” than the “tool- 
maintains himself, and by which he | user.” 

controls the affairs of the world, depend When we scrutinize the tools and in- 
as much upon his ability to use the tools | struments in common use we find that 
and instruments which he has invented /there is a close relation running all 
as upon any other capability. Some ac-| through from the rudest forms to the 
count, then, of these tools and instru- | most intricate and refined. They appear 
ments, from their earliest and rudest | to have grown from one form to another 
forms, will be interesting. by small successive changes. The instru- 

It is instructive, in the first place, to | ment which at first did several kinds of 
observe how the higher apes indicate the | work roughly, afterward varied off in dif- 
rudiments of the tool-using power. They | ferent ways to suit particular purposes, 
defend themselves with missiles. The | and the result is several different instru- 
orang-outangs, in the Durian forests, pelt | ments. A Zulu seen scraping the stick 
passers-by with the thorny fruit. The | that is to be the shaft of his assegai, with 
chimpanzee, in his native wild, is said to’ the iron head that is to be fixed on it, 
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Fig. t.—LaTer Stone AGE IMPLEMENTS. 


crack nuts with a stone. And we know | may give an idea of what early tool- 
that apes are easily taught many things | making was like before men clearly un- 
deemed peculiar to man, and that they | derstood that the pattern of instrument 
retain the teaching. spoken of—the iron head—was not the 
The lowest order of implements is | best for cutting and scraping. We should 
those which Nature provides ready-made, | be horrified by a blacksmith proposing to 
or merely wanting a finish, such as peb- | extract an aching tooth with his pincers, 
bles for slinging or hammering, sharp | yet our forefathers knew no better way. 
splinters of stone for cutting or scraping, | The dentist’s forceps are but a modified 
branches of trees for clubs and spears, | form of the smith’s tool—a special vari- 
thorns or teeth to pierce with. These | ety for a special purpose. 
are found in use among savages, yet in On going back to the early history of 
the civilized world they have their appli- | instruments we find there but little or no 
cations, as when a stick is caught up to | distinction between the’ weapon of the 
killaratorsnake. Inthe South of France | hunter and of the soldier, and in several 
women shell almonds with a smooth peb- | cases it will be seen that both tool and 
ble. The higher implements used by | weapon had their origin in some instru- 
mankind are in most cases improvements | ment that served alike to break skulls 
on some natural object, so that it may be | and cocoanuts, or to hack at the limbs of 
deemed a better definition of man to call | men and trees. The thick stick, or cud- 
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gel, which, when heavier or knobbed, old stone remains in the very word ham- 
passes into the club, is among the simplest | mer, ‘which is from the old Scandinavian 
weapons. In the old mythological pict-' Aamarr, meaning both rock and ham- 
mer. 

In the earliest times men used 
pointed and edged instruments of 
stone. In the mammoth period 
they had learned to know how to 
hack off two-edged pieces of flint. 
This art of flaking flint or other 
suitable stones, is the foundation 
of stone implement making. A 
good idea of it may be gained 
from the Suffolk gun-flint makers, 
who at this day carry on the old 
craft, though with better tools 
and for different purposes. 

Fig. 2 shows a gun-flint maker’s 
ures Hercules is represented carrying a_core,with the flakes replaced where he has 
gnarled club upon his shoulder. The knocked them off, and the mark of the 
South Sea islanders of to-day have clubs | blow is seen which detached each flake. 
elegantly shaped and carved. From sav- | Those made by the stone age men may 
age through barbaric times the war-club | be three-sided, and like the Australian 
lasted on into the middle ages of Europe, flake in Fig. 3, 4; but the more convenient 
the heavy mace of mailed knights being | flat-backed shape, Fig. 3, 2, has been used 
but a variety of it. Now and then it ap-| from the earliest known times. The 
pears in the peaceful arts, as in the rib- flint-core, Fig. 1, f, with the flakes, ¢, e, 
bed clubs with which the Polynesian | taken from it, shows how, by previous 
women beat out bark cloth. flaking or trimming, it was prepared for 

One curious feature in the study of | the new flake to come off with a suitable 
primitive weapons is the way in which ' back. The finest are those not struck off, 
the rudest of them, after their 
serious use in war, have come tq 
serve as a symbol of power; for 
instance, the mace in England is 
carried as an emblem of royal 
authority, and laid on the table 
during the sitting of Parliament \ i 
or of the Royal Society. iy 

The hammer has been generally | 
an implement. Its history begins ia 
with the smooth heavy pebble 
held in the hand, such as the Af- 
rican blacksmiths to this day 
forge their iron with—a smooth 
stone serving for ananvil. It was 
a great improvement to fasten the 
stone hammer on a handle. This 
was done in very ancient times. e 
Fig. 1 shows stone heads grooved 
or bored for the purpose of securing them | but forced by pressure with a tool of 
to the handles. Although the iron ham- wood or horn. 
mer has superseded these, a trace of the The Danish flake, Fig. 3, ¢, was made 





Fig. 2.—Gunriint Maker's Cort AND FLAKES. 























Fig. 3.—Stone FLakes. 
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so, doubtless, and the still more beautiful 
sharp flakes of obsidian, with which the 
native barbers of Mexico used to shave, 
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In the later stone age we find neatly 
shaped and sharp-edged ground celts, as 
in Figs. 1 and 5. The word ceét, taken 





Fig. 4.—Ear.ier Stone AGE Fuint Picks or Hatcuxts. 


to the great astonishment of Cortez’s 
soldiers. A stone flake just struck off 
may be fit for use as a knife or as a spear- 
head, like that in Fig. 1, a, by further 
flaking. It may be made into a scraper, 
arrow-head, or awl, as ¢, d@, g, in Fig. 1. 
In the drift gravels of the quaternary 
period, or age of mammoths, rough flakes, 
like Fig. 3, a, and stone implements such 
as are represented in Fig. 4, are found 
chipped to an edge. They may have 
served with the pointed end as picks, 
with the broad end as hatchets. It is not 
clear that any of them were fixed in 
handles, but there are specimens found 
which have only one end chipped to a 





point, the other end being left smooth, 





a é e 


Fig. 5.—STone 


so that it would appear they were grasped | 
in the hand to hack with. There is | 
nothing to show that the men of the drift 
period ever ground a stone to an edge. 








from the Latin ce/fus, meaning a chisel, 
is applied to the various chisel-like in- 
struments of rude and ancient tribes, but 
has nothing to do with the name of the 
people called Celts or Kelts. The stone 
celt only requires a handle to convert it 
into a hatchet. This was done very 
simply by the Indians of Brazil, who 
would pick up a suitable water-worn 
pebble, rub one end down to an edge, and 
bind it in a twig, as in Fig. 5, 6. Another 
rude way of mounting a celt was to stick 
it into a club, forming a woodman’s or 
warrior’s axe. That at ¢ shows one that 
was dug out of a bog in Ireland. The 
most advanced method was to drill a hole 
through the stone blade, in which a 
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Axes, Etc. 


handle could be fixed, as at d) When the 
stone blade is fixed with the edge across 
or at right angles to the handle, the tool 
becomes a carpenter's adze, as ¢, such as 
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the instrument used by the canoe-build- | the tough metal it answers perfectly. 
ing Polynesians. These transformed hatchets probably led 
Turning our attention to metallic forms | to the making of several most important 











Fig. 6.—Metatiic Weapons oF War, Otp Sty es. 


of knives, axes, swords, etc., we find how | classes of weapons and tools, where 2 
closely the old stone implements are imi- | blade with a stout back and front edge, 
tated in copper, bronze, or iron, although | fixed to a handle below, is fit for chop- 
the patterns were of course lightened and | ping, slashing, or cutting; hence the 
otherwise improved to suit the better | various forms of the saber or the scimitar 
material. The use of metal brought in | are ordinary knives and cleavers. Nor 
forms to which stone was not suited. An | does the development stop here, for the 
idea of these changes is obtained by an | group of instruments to which the En- 
examination of a series of metal-cutting | glish bill-hook belongs is made with a 
instruments. In Fig. 6, there is the | concave edge, as in the Hindoo form, /, 
Egyptian bronze battle-axe a, not very | this leading to the still more curved forms 
far altered from the stone hatchet; 4, a | of the sickle and scythe. 
bronze falchion, also of the Egyptian From the early stone spear-heads an- 
warrior, was a sort of axe-blade with the other set of weapons seem to have grad- 
handle shaped down. This convenient | ually arisen, as shown in Fig. 7. The 
spear, a, from the Admiralty Islands, be- 
comes a dagger when the shaft is broken 
off short. It can not be told whether the 
flint blades of shapes like 4, which are 
dug up in Europe, are intended for 
mounting as spears or as daggers. The 
brittleness of stone was against the use 
of stone blades more than a few inches 
long, but when metal came in, the blades 
could be made long, tapering, and sharp. 
In the old Egyptian pictures soldiers are 
seen armed with spear and dagger, the 
two weapons having blades of similar 
shape. [t seems as though the metal 
; ie: ili cian Nia aii ha dagger, by further lengthening, passed 
PLEMENTARY WEAPONS IN BRONZE, AND SworD. into the two-edged sword, a weapon ‘tm- 
possible in stone. 
alteration could not have been made in Fig. 7 shows three specimens from the 
the stone hatchet; it would have broken bronze period of Northern Europe, in 
in the shank at the first blow, while in| which it is seen how the spear-head, c, 
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may have been lengthened into the dag- | tree-trunk, and fixed to the axle, which 
ger, d, and that again into the leaf-like | was kept in place by wooden pegs, or 
sword, e. Thorns, pointed splinters of | passed through rings at the bottom of the 
bone or flint-flakes, worked to a point, | cart. But fully as coarse constructions 
served the early tribes as borers. The | may be met with in rural neighborhoods 
saw probably invented itself from a jag- | to-day. 
ged flint-flake, which afterward became Another ancient machine is the mill. 
the more artificial flint-saw in Fig. 1, 2. | The rudest tribes of savages had a simple 
Thus the men of the stone age period | yet effective means for powdering char- 
had, in rude and early forms, some of the | coal and ocher to paint themselves with, 
principal tools which were improved upon | and for the more useful work of bruising 
in the ages of the metals. It is interest- | wild seeds for food. The apparatus con- 





ing to look into Wilkinson’s “ Ancient | sisted of a round stone held in the hand, . , 


Egypt” at the contents of the carpenter’s | and a larger hollowed stone for a bed. It 
tool-basket, where the bronze-edged saw, | is curious to notice how our pestle and 
chisels, etc., show traces of likeness to the | mortar keep to this primitive type. When 
old stone implements; and, on the other | people took to agriculture, and grain be- 
hand, this Egyptian set of tools, and still | came a chief part of their food, and meal- 
more those of the ancient Greek and | ing it the woman’s heavy work, a form of 
Roman carpenters resemble those we are | mealing-stone came into use, suited not 
using at this day. The ancient carpen- 
ter, however, never got beyond nails. | 
The idea of screws, which are so essential | 
to modern construction, and to the tools 
founded upon the screw, as the auger and 
gimlet, was never seized by the ancient | 
artisan. 
How far back in the history of man the | 
use of the lever and the inclined plane x 
may be said to have been discovered, can | Fig. 8.—Corn-Crusuer, (STANLEY). 
not be determined. The ancient Egyp- | 
tians used wedges to split off very huge | for pounding, but for grinding only, and 
blocks of stone. One wonders, knowing | doing this better. An example may be 
the pulley as they did, that it never ap- | seen in Fig. 8 of an ancient corn-crusher 
pears in the rigging of their ships. A | as dug up in Anglesey, the stone muller 
draw-well, with a pulley, is to be seen in | or roller having its sides hollowed for the 
the Assyrian sculptures, where also a | hands of the grinder, who worked it back- 
huge winged bull is moved along with | ward and forward. The perfection of such 
levers dragged on a sled with rollers be- | a corn-crusher may be seen in the “me- 
neath the wheel carriage. One of the | tate,” with its neatly shaped bed and 
most important machines must have been | rolling-pin of lava, with which the Mexi- 
invented in the ages before history. In| can women crush the maize for their 
looking for some hint as to how wheel | corn-cakes. The modern mill is but an 
carriages came to be invented, it is of | improvement of this. 
little use to judge from the skilled work The guern, or hand-mill, of the ancient 
that was turned out by the Egyptians and | world consisted of two circular flat mill- 
the Roman carpentarii. There were rude | stones, the upper being turned by a handle 
contrivances, to be sure, which look as | while the grain was poured in through a 
though they belong to the early ages of | hole in the centre, and it came out as 
invention, such as the plaustrum, or farm | meal, or around the edge. This early 
cart. It had for wheels two solid wooden | hand-mill has lasted on into the modern 
drums near a foot thick, made from a | world, and Fig. 9 shows “Two women 
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grinding at the mill.” They might be | the Odyssey to do when boring timbers. 
seen in the Hebrides in the last century. | The ingenious plan of using a bow with 
The quern is still used in the North of | its string to drive the drill was known in 
Scotland and the islands. the old Egyptian workshops, but the still 
more perfect Archimedean drill 
is modern. 

The turning lathe, doubtless, 
had its origin in the drill. The 
foot-lathe, with its crank and con- 
tinuous revolution, is a great ad- 
vance upon the old-fashioned 
bowl-lathe with which the turner 
used to shape his wooden bowls 
and chair-legs. 

No one knows exactly when and 
how that wonderful mechanical 
contrivance, the screw, appeared. 
It was familiar to the Greek math- 
ematicians, and the screw linen 
press and oil press of classical 
times are almost modern in their 
construction. 

In that period, when men began 
to appreciate the effect of in- 

Another group of revolving tools and | vention to ease manual labor, then the 
machines begins with the drill. The greatest changes occurred in the instru- 
simplest mode of twirling the boring- | mentsand tools incommon use. Within 
stick between the hands was that in fire- | the last century or so, the invention of 
making. In this clumsy way rude tribes the steam-engine has been the most 
bored holes through hard stone by pa- | potent accessory in this respect, and more 
tiently twirling a reed or stick with sharp | than ever man seeks to change the labo- 
sand and water. This primitive tool was | rious part he played in the early ages for 
improvéd, both for making fire and boring | the higher duty of director or controller 
holes, by winding around the stick a | of the world’s forces.* 
thorn or cord, which, being pulled back- * For the illustrations of the above article we are in- 
ward and forward, worked the drill, as | debted to Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., publishers of 


° ° ° , -_ | Tyler’s * Anthropology,”’ from which the subject mat- 
the ancient shipwrights are described in | tet is aulahy dustved. ; 





Fig. 9.—Hesripes WoMEN GRINDING MEAL, (PENNANT). 
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PHRENOLOGICAL COMMENTATOR.—NO. V. 
FAITH—A SENSE. 


“ He endured as seeing him who is invisible.""—Hzsrews xi. 27. 


| hy has been so long customary to speak | meetings. I hope to demonstrate in this 

of Faith as an act, one of trust, or | article that Faith is a sense compound in 
rest, upon the word of some one, but | its powers and operations. Phrenology 
especially of God, that the Sense of Faith | is the inciter of this new definition; but 
may seem strange. Still, it is clearly | it has providentially given us a term that 
shown to be such in the Bible, particu- | obscures by its very use. Marvelousness, 
larly in our text, and the “eye of Faith” | like Mirthfulness, is an inappropriate 
is quite popular in our pulpits and prayer ' name for the organ it professes to define. 
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All nomenclature should be based on 
fundamental distinctions; but it is not 
so with either of these terms. They both 
represent surface extremes. It requires 
ratiocination to learn that Mirthfulness 
is the misnomer for the analytical faculty. 
‘t demands much experience to discover 
inder the old name of marvelousness, 
sober and sublime Faith. These partial 
names are based on abnormalities—one 
provoking mirth; the other asneer. In 
reading “ Brain and Mind,” the influence 
of this nomenclature of the earlier Phre- 
nologist is still apparent, as all the illus- 
trative cases are those of so-called enthu- 
siasts and fanatics, who are quoted as 
thinking they saw some person of the 
Deity, or “a vision of angels.” If Faith, 
as a proper and inherent sense of man, 
had been known and the five low senses 
of the body had not been considered his 
only ones,-this slighting name would not 
have been given to the noblest of the 
seven, and the first kind, or God-sense. 

Our text has always been quoted as the 
highest expression of the faith-life. “The 
pure in heart shall see God,” is its com- 
panion. The word used in the original 
is the root of the only words used for 
“vision” in all the New Testament. It 
is aword clearly distinguished by the 
Saviour himself from any expressing 
merely fleshly sight of him, in those pas- 
sages of declared revelation: John xvi. 
16: “ A little while and ye shall not see 
me (with the eyes), and again, a little 
while, and ye shall see me, because I go 
to'my Father!” Here making a plain 
distinction between physical and spiritual 
sight, and giving promise of visions. The 
words in their general usage mark the 
same differences. The word “seeing”’ 
of our text is the distinctive word for 
visional sight. Marvelousness, as the 
name for this high organical sight, would 
compel us to say visionary sight; but I 
repudiate any such narrow compulsion, 
and propose to show that not even sight 
is a term full enough to define this noble 
sense of the Unseen. 

The grade of man’s faculties is powers, 
organs, and members. A sense is a per- 
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ceptive power, and initiates conception 
of its object, which is always substantial. 
It may be by self, an organ, or a member. 
As all mediums obscure, the strongest 
sense must be consciousness, or the self- 
sense. Then comes this one of faith, 
which has only a phrenal organ, and not 
a bodily member as well. The differentia 
of the dignity of a sense must be its ob- 
ject. The Conscious sense is like Touch, 
called a Sense, but with no particular 
organ, or member, in which it is wholly 
located. Ido not know enough of “ In- 
dividuality ” to speak clearly; but think 
it may hold the same relation to Con- 
sciousness that the fingers, or other ex- 
tremities do to Touch! So the instru- 
mental mode of action gives us three 
grades of sense, and soul, body, and spirit 
give us seven senses, with self, an organ, 
and five members as the factors. 

When Faith is called a trust the whole 
attention is called to judgments, not to 
perceptions. Reason, which produces 
judgments, is the important factor. A 
perceptive power deals with phenomena, 
and is distinctively scientific; while a 
rational power deals with conclusions 
drawn from the data gathered, and is dis- 
tinctively philosophic. The latter deals 
with the mode, and the former with the 
entity objective, or subjective. Also, as 
the distinct function of Faith is to con- 
ceive of person, not of individual or 
thing, it deals with the very being of its 
Object, and not with his words only, and 
the union between the Seer and the Seen 
is real and effective—(Gr. of John xii. 
36.) There is no room nor time for ratio- 
cination, because the contact between the 
reasoner and the idea, which is the aim of 
the process, is complete without such de- 
lay. For instance, in temptation, a man 
has an argument commenced immediately 
on the presentation of it to his lust. A 
mandate of the conscience is met by a 
counter presentation of an inducement, or, 
if the man is seeking pardon, a promise 
contends with the sense of guilt, and rea- 
soning follows. Present now the highest 
defense against the inducement or offer 
against the fear, the Conquering Person, 
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or Sufficient Saviour, The Christ. and | 
there is no process unto a conclusion, or 
an act of repulsion; but an immediate 
displacement of the temptation or fear 
by that Saviour Person. It is not a trust, 
but a grasping by Vision of a Higher, and 
the Holy One. Trust implies Hope, and 
so begets delay, and so patience; but 
this Faith is the “substance of things 
hoped for.” There is no gap, no imagin- 
able or computable separation between 
the Seer and the Seen. 

This gives us another proof of “ Faith 
—a Sense,” because it has initiative, in- 
stantaneous power ; it produces action or 
delay. But what makes it so act is its 
cognizance of substance. For example, 
we pass along a crowded thoroughfare, 
and swiftly change our course to adapt 
ourselves to obstructions. There is no 
ratiocination, but simply action, called 
automatic, but really sensitive. So this 
Faith acts. It perceives and acts; not 
perceives, reasons, and acts. It is sensi- 
tive to the Person, with whom it deals, 
and the Seer’s action is conformable. 

Again, perception is higher than rea- 
son for all purposes of action; reason, 
than perception for all purposes of habit. 
Faith is essentially wedded to action. 
Hear every pulpit in the land! and equal- 
ly hear that the faith of the audience 
does not so express itself, because it is a 
trust, and nota vision. The pulpit, and 
not the pew, is to blame. An inherent 
inconsistency, whether recognized or not, 
is the most potent obstructor! There is 
a process declared as inherent in faith, 
but what is it? Love! “Faith energizes 
in love,” says St. Paul. But the common 
characteristics of faith and love lie in 
their promptness to see and embrace. A 
philosopher in love is a“ Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out.” It’s a just conclusion 
that the greater and more influential the 
act of perception, the quicker and more 
effectual the action. This does not deny 
that Faith deals with individuals as well as 
things, and so with Revelation as in the 
Scriptures, and so is a trust; but that 
Trust is the more human, and less Divine 





mode of it, and is to Faith what reason is 


to any other sense. Or, to be more par- 
ticular, Trust is the memory of Faith. Its 
department is history, not vision. “I 
will remember thee from the #77 Mizar,” 
etc., says David. It may be thus our ex- 
perience, or that of others, be they God 
or our fellows. If the trust be in what is 
to come, instead of what has come, it is 
in Scripture searched more than in the 
One to whom testimony is given. 

It ought now to be confessed by every 
student of Christian experience that there 
are two classes of Christians “ who walk 
by faith,” and two kinds of Christian life : 
the even-tenor men, who seem simply to 
grow by the word, and whose lives are 
only those of the highest moralists; and 
those who “walk with God ”’—very wide 
awake to him who is “the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” Visional Chris- 
tians are distinct from the moral Chris- 
tians. Of the second class are the high- 
est style of Christians, the great wonder- 
worker Christians, and those who, on the 
other hand, have many Pisgah views of 
Canaan’s sanctification in the desert of 
life, and who go far back. The ideal is 
very high; it is often reached ; it is with 
many long maintained, and, like all 
mountain climbing, must have many 
failures and braggarts in its train. This 
only demonstrates the existence of what 
I claim, for it is necessarily implied that 
the conditions must be very high if all 
things are to be equal. 

It is also philosophically recognized that 
the two most marked and distinct ele- 
ments in Christianity are spirituality and 
morality —it is only*Christ and Moses 
over again; “ For the law was given by 
Moses; grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” Phrenology makes this distinc- 
tion scientifically and necessarily exist- 
ent, and shows the possibility of that 
abnormality, a religiously immoral man, 
and a very devout thief, murderer, etc. 
When the two great elements are equally 
joined, or the first preponderates, the im- 
pulse to the life is “ Christ for me to live” 
—the high ideal New-Testament life, in- 
stead of the burdensome Old-Testament 
life. In the Old Testament the Seers are 
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marked and prominent, because few, like 
mountain peaks; while New-Testament 
life is like a plateau, even but lofty, and as 
the plateaus—called parks and valleys—in 
the mountains of the new, are loftier than 
the highest snow-capped peaks in the 
older States of our Union, so is the high, 
even visional faith-life of the New Testa- 
ment. And of it—the Christ now is 
more real, near, and vivid than when on 
earth. All, we confess or maintain, points 
in the direction of faith—a sense beatific. 
If we consider now the scope of 
this Sense, it will help us to this en- 
larged view. The distinctive states of 
spirit and body are unity and diversity, 
while their common quality is divisibil- 
ity; so that Spirit is potentially many 
as well as essentiallyone. Atomic theo- 
ries of matter and of body have affected 
definitions of spirit, and have confounded 
many with diversity. The retreat of a 
cowardly consistency has been the word 
person—forgetting that its best definition 
is “mask!” But when we “walk wide 
awake with Truth,” it is evident that Per- 
son and Spirit are synonyms: to say there 
are three Persons in Godhead is sim- 
ply saying, ignorantly, there are three 
Spirits. The differentia of person as dis- 
tinct from individual, whose differentia 
is soul, and from thing, whose differentia 
is body, is Spirit. Things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other, and 
so are persons or individuals. The real 
mystery of Godhead is that the Adoradle 
Being is only three, not more nor less; 
and the greatest mystery of the three is 
that that person, inclosed in individual 
and thing, is of the adorable, as is the In- 
carnate One. The only explanation of 
this last is that the adoration is based on 
delegated power, and plainly ends on 
Resurrection day! when the unutterable 
Mystery of Love in Deity under law, will 
again be a fact, and forever, evermore !— 
1. Corinthians xv. 24-28. 

In the sphere of the organ of “ Marvel- 
ousness ” we encounter all the heresy of 
the world and the cause of error in its 
phrenological description. There is noth- 


or one dominant organ, influences either 
the exercise of another set of organs or 
another dominant organ. Justas clear is 
it that education used by the “ semi-in- 
tellectual’’ group, or the imaginative 
organs, will particularly color the in- 
structive power of any organ. All false . 
revelations and enthusiastic or fanatic 
pretensions, where sincere, have arisen 
from one or both of these causes. Ann 
Lee is a case illustrating the first class, a 
woman of wonderfully large “ Marvelous 
ness,” and yet with a most remarkable de- 
velopment of “Amativeness.” In the 
battle between these, Spirit and flesh, the 
former gained the victory, and one most 
cruelly used, so that to her the highest 
religious state and duty were the denial 
of the proper exercise of the legitimately 
physical, having the seal of God’s jirst 
command to man! Joseph Smith is a 
case well illustrating the second class, to 
any one knowing the character of his 
mother. All really sincere enthusiasts 
or false fanatics have this organ large. 
She had it, and so had he.. All our for- 
tune-tellers who make any success in 
their trade have it. The “wise” women 
and men of the past, or of retired regions, 
the prophets of the Old and the Apostles 
of the New Testament, all great gos- 
pellers nowadays, also, are so blessed, as 
well as all inventors and discoverers. 
Scotland and New England are the chief 
sources of the inventive ones of earth, 
but there dwell the Levitical tribes of to- 
day. Now, in all these there is the one 
power of seeing the unseen of the physi- 
cal eyes, but how varied their revelations ! 
The only conclusion is that the variety 
must come from the diversity of body, 
and the falsehoods from that diversity 
made sin. A man taught that God the 
Father, or Spirit, could be seen, and, be- 
lieving it, would say in revelations that 
he had seen one or the other, when it 
is clearly revealed that only One of the 
Three can be seen—the Father never, 
and the Spirit not now, as he reveals 
the Son only, as the Son revealed in 
himself the Father; but the Son ever, 





ing so apparent as that one set of organs, 


especially now, since he became the 
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materialized One, that is, the Great Soul 
Mediator) between the Spirit-God and 
the Body, the Creature. 

Beyond the direct revelation of the 
fact that Christ is the Great Revealable, 
we have Scripture for the revelation of 
angels and “demons” (Original of 1 
Tim. iv. 1), that is, the dead. Christ and 
these latter are permanently materialized, 
he with his being complete as Spirit, Soul 
and Body made One; they with their 
souls and spirits. They can all be seen, 
but there is one necessary safeguard to 
be raised to bound the sphere of this 
vision. The Sense of him must always 
be from the volition of the One seen, not 
from that of the Seer! Otherwise there 
comes all heresy and fanatic error, not 
to mention all falsehoods of so-called 
mediums. The only exception to this is 
the command of 1 Cor. i. 7, to “see that 
ye come behind in no gift; looking for 
the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
There is no revelation of this as to others, 
and no true experience contradicts it; 
they are all subject only to their own will 
within the brief time of the process of 
death or immediately thereafter, and ever 
to the will of the Revealed One. They 
never have appeared at the sole behest 
of any medium on earth. The case of 
Samuel at the call of the ‘“‘ Witch of En- 
dor” is no exception. God sent him, 
and she was as surprised as Saul at 
the reality. She saw him, though Saul 
did not. May be he could not, though 
she could, having Marvelousness large. 

No pure Spirit, unclothed in soul or 
body, can be seen, or it is the physical 
seeing the spiritual, an impossibility. 
The great law of seeing because we are 
like—1 John iii. 2—must ever prevail; 
and the power given a Christian, as above 
described, to see Christ is on the fact that 
as Christ is God incarnate, every visional 
Christian is so far Christ incarnate. For 
an unregenerate man to claim a vision of 
Christ bears on its face a lie! as all 
others who claim power to call up the 
dead at will. Also, the specially Revealed 
One has put a curse on any man who 
claims to get anything as of Divine au- 








thority not revealed in the word of God. 
(Revelations, last chapter.) But I do 
not doubt but what the devil, knowing 
the law of likeness as necessary to rev- 
elation, can cheat imaginations innu- 
merable with the semblances of their 
own brain, not to mention the natural 
result of an abnormal Self-esteem. “ Most 
mad-men are proud,” says “ Wallenstein,” 
and I know the egotistic is a very prolific 
class of liars! 

The fact of angel mediation and min- 
istry is revealed, as well as devil posses- 
sion; but the form of their presentation 
is more tactual than visual, if visual now 
at all. It would seem that they may be 
heard also. But both of these cases dem- 
onstrate the Sense of Faith as inclusive 
of the lower senses, because so fine as to 
microphonically reveal some power in 
them common toit. The “sleep” of the 
dead forbids their presence any time after 
going to their other state—that other 
state called a “sleep,” not because gone 
to the grave, but as one in common with 
our nightly sleep ;—a cessation of bodily 
life. Only soul and spirit activity are 
possible in sleep. The Spirit may leave 
the body, producing a trance, and soul 
may cause embryonic growth, called gen- 
erally rest, or dreams. If soul leaves the 
body death ensues. See Jairus’ daughter 
and the son of the widow of Zarephath. 
She was in a trance; he was dead. The 
distinction is made very clear. 

The real difficulty to me is not the ap- 
pearance unto us of the departing or of 
the “Departed One,” but the manner of 
the appearance. That is very varied, and 
is proof of my proposition, and espec- 
ially of my opening on the-sphere. Cases 
of which I am cognizant show it to 
depend upon our habit and custom of 
former sight and memory. It depends, as 
to clearness of revelation, upon the gen- 
eral spiritual development. Some will be 
disturbed, depressed, or uneasy, because 
there is no awakened spiritual sense to 
cognize the presence. Others are awaré 
of a presence. Others see a form. One 
man during a time of such spiritual ac- 
tivity that his head in the Coronal region 
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raised half an inch in six months, saw to 
all intents the very person—dress, bonnet, 
smile, etc. He is also a great inventor, 
and his conversion came by voice, driv- 
ing him from sin to conviction. But the 
attire described was not such as his 
child wore at the time of her death in Ne- 
braska ; but with such as he had been ac- 
customed to see her enclothed. There 
was no attention on his part to such mat- 
ter as visions when she came the moment 
of her death, from Nebraska to Texas, 
and revealed herself. But I am positive 
no “demon” ever made such an ass of 
himself as by knocking doors, windows, 
tables, etc., or went back on the good 
record of the past! Men get honest in 
the borderland ! 

It may be said truly that there is one 
thing common in the manner of these 
visions to that great Vision—the Word 
of God. The description is no higher, if 
true, than the intellectual and spiritual 
development ‘and knowledge of the Seer, 
and that a law of vision is that a revela- 
tion shall be comprehensible by the Seer. 
By comprehensible, I mean such as is 
appropriate to the person receiving the 
revelation ; but this is only another way 
of saying likeness is necessary; and right 
here I may say comes in danger of decep- 
tion when it is accepted that any one can 
will his visions present. I think all true 
and honest Seers naturally hesitate to 
trench upon such holy ground volition- 
ally. The very preciousness and truth of 
the sight demand that they be rare, and 
any one who would trade in it is a son of 
Judas selling his Lord. Thesight of the 
Christ being the commanded exception 
which sanctifies and glorifies a man. 

There is but one more teaching of its 
sphere, and it must begin with a ques- 
tion: What relation has the sight of the 
Invisible with invention and hunger for 
the new, the ground on which is based 
the definition “ Marvelousness,” showing 
plainly that the originators of the term 
had no idea of the organ as a God-per- 
ception? One strikes me as apparent. 
The whole teaching of this commenta- 
tion is that in Spirit is unity, no matter 
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how numerous may be the expressions or 
existences thereof, and when this com- 
mon ground is reached the control of 
diversity is broken to this unit view, and 
the inventor sees things that are equal to 
the same thing, and things that work fo- 
gether. How universal is the comment 
on all truly valuable and executive inven- 
‘tions—“ How simple!” This simplicity 
in its compound of application gives the 
definition of this sense. The spiritual is 
fundamental, of course, and is a fountain 
of being and life, from which reach out 
streamers applying its life in diverse fruit- 
fulness. The very character of the sense 
makes it inventive, the great character- 
istic of an invention being its-radiating 
character from some principle. 

In discovery caused by a yearning for 
the new, an impulse from faith’s com- 
muning with God, we find the instinct of 
this organ. The spiritual seen awakens 
the latent creative in us. The true dis- 
coverer is confessedly born of a religious 
race. No other races are noted as discov- 
erers. There are tvo classes of discov- 
erers—the vagabonds, who discover new 
lands simply as a result of a love of wan- 
dering, and those who go forth impelled 
by the creative impulse to make some 
thing, or land, or person as they feel they 
ought to be —like themselves or their 
ideals. This religious idea teaches where 
discoverers belong—among the saviors 
and makers. 7 

So we need to consider Faith in a wider 
sphere, doing, doing all the time, because 
a perception more than a judgment, a 
vision more than a trust. The Omnis- 
cient in one sense is such because the 
Omnipresent, and the divinest mental 
act is perception. The infidel should 
no longer be called the original man. 
They “that separate themselves ” are the 
“twice dead ”—*soulish, not having a 
Spirit,” as the Greek of Jude xix. 19, says. 
Diverse false theories are to be expected 
from scientists who “ walk in the flesh,” 
not “in the Spirit on the Lord’s day” 





that now is. My soul lifts up its seven toil- 
worn powers like hands out of the dark- 
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when for a thousand years all left on 
earth shall be sanctified! A millennium 


guard when we think of the knowledge 
of Jehovah—the ever New—as covering 


of discovery, invention, and God vision! | the earth as the waters cover the deep! 


How the grand nineteenth century of in- 
vention grows little, and the many that 
now run to and*fro seem a corporal’s 


What a telescope is Phrenology to view 
the Biblical stars of promise! 
ALEXANDER M. DARLEY. 
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A CITY OF THE NEW NORTHWEST. 


MERICANS who have been born and 
bred on the Atlantic coast, and have 
not traveled in the regions beyond the 
Mississippi, can scarcely imagine the 
rapid increase of settlements and popula- 
tion there. California is regarded as hav- 
ing had a special opportunity for devel- 
opment because of the attraction of her 
gold mines; but when Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory are mentioned, vast 
areas of wilderness and mountain are 
conjured up, with an aspect of inhospi- 
table repulsion. One who has not within 
a few years visited those far-off adjuncts 
of the Pacific can not realize how much 
has been done by the immigrant and 
commercial enterprise toward bringing 
them within the sphere of civilization. 
” One of the most remarkable examples of 
the capabilities of human enterprise in 
the way of building up a city in a far-off, 
isolated region, and giving it, within a 
few years, many of the more attractive 
features of an old Atlantic city, is fur- 
pished by Portland, Oregon, an engrav- 
ing of which accompanies this sketch. 
From a graphic description of this pros- 
perous business and social center, pub- 
lished in the A/zniéng and Scientific Press, 
we extract the following: 
“Approaching Portland on board a 


on the otherwise unsoiled picture con- 
| sists in the narrowness of the streets, 
most of which are but sixty feet in width. 
| This defect, however, is soon lost sight 
| of as we move from place to place and 
| see on all sides-unmistakable signs of 
| wealth andcomfort. Then from the sum- 
| mit of the hills in the suburbs, a scene of 
| simple grandeur is unfolded. Away to 
| the north the whole face of the country 
| is dark with timber, through which the 
| silvery water of the Willamette is plainly 
visible until it empties into the great 
Columbia, twelve miles distant. 

“ From far up the Columbia, the bright 
water may be seen as it moves steadily 
onward to the sea, and it is only lost to 
sight in the dim distance far to the west. 
Slightly east of north, and beyond the 
Columbia, the quiet little village of Van- 
couver is plainly visible, while, overlook- 
ing the river to the east of it may be seen 
the Government reserve with its barracks 
and parade-ground, while in the latter a 
tall mast supports the stars and stripes 
as they proudly wave in the free air of 
heaven. To the right of this, and far off 
in the north, the pure white summit of 
| St. Helena may be seen reaching above the 
| surrounding mountains, standing 9,579 
| feet above the level of the sea; behind it 





steamer from San Francisco, at the pres- | Rainier shows its cap of perpetual snow 
ent time, one’s first impression of the | looming up in the heavens for 14,444 
place is usually of a decidedly unfavor- | feet. Two other snow-capped mountains 


able character, owing to the long line of 
dingy -looking docks that obstruct the 
view. However, on landing and passing 
from street to street, a city of peculiar 
beauty is opened to the view, and one is 
surprised at the massiveness of the build- 
ings and general thrift displayed in all 
branches of business. However, one blot 


are seen to the right, but to grand old 
Hood, ‘the pride of Oregon,’ is ascribed 
the honor of capping the climax, as it 
sits in its silent glory, 11,255 feet high, 
off in the mountains to the east, perfectly 
formed, symmetrical and beautiful. 

“ Of Mt. Hood, as it sometimes appears 
from Portland, a writer in the Zelegram 
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se says: ‘ The day had been cloudy, but the | whitest snow at our very doors. It is 
_ clouds parted just before night so as to |- indeed surprising the variations in the 

4 send the rays of the sun, as if concen- appearance which our beautiful mount- 
va trated for that special purpose, upon the | ain presents to the people of this city, 
’ distant Mt. Hood. The effect was to | and the whole State, in the different 
make the snow-capped king of the Cas- shades of light thrown upon it from dif- 
cades appear to lose the sixty miles be- | ferent directions as the sun moves over 
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old tween us and its great snow-white sides, | 
bed so that the rough contour was brought 
s it out by light and shade with such distinct- 

igh, ness, that it appeared as if drawn within 


yr ee 


2° in his daily rounds. Never twice alike, 
We are always secing new beauties in the 
| everlasting hills, and especially the great 
white-capped mountains seen from this 


ctly a few feet of us; so while we were enjoy- 


ram 





ing a warm, sunshiny evening, with rich, 
green hills surrounding our city, there 
Stood an enormous pile of the purest and 


city, Mounts Hood, St. Helena, Rainier, 
| and Adams.’ 

“The city of Portland embraces a pop- 

| ulation of about 25,000 of all nationalities, 
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(Vera Cruz, Mexico, although four hun- 
dred years old, has but 17,000). 
pleasantly located onthe west bank of the 
Willamette River, about thirteen miles 
above the junction of the Columbia, and 
about 110 miles—by the river course— 
from the Pacific Ocean. Its site is a pla- 
teau, which gradually increases in height 
as it recedes from the river, until it forms 
a range of hills at the western extremity 
of the city. It is the first city in point 
of wealth, proportionally to size, in the 
Union. Practically, all phases of life, ex- 
cept extreme poverty, and all occupa- 
tions to be seen in any American city, 
are observable here. The tone is higher, 
as the prosperity of sober, industrious 
labor is greater. It may truthfully be 
said that Portland is the market- place 
for the north Pacific coast, the granary 
of Oregon and Washington, and the 
treasure vault of the whole Northwest 
country. 

“The engraving takes in a section of 
the Willamette valley, which is the most 
famous agricultural region of Oregon. 
The valley is about 200 miles in length 
and has several important towns, besides 
the villages and hamlets which occur at 
short intervals. Farm-houses abound, 
and orchards; and meadow-lands stretch 
away into little valleys. Level prairies 
are encountered here, billobwy hillocks 
there, and dark green forests yonder, 
diversified occasionally by dense groves 
of undergrowth. The timber in the val- 
ley is principally oak and fir, the latter 
predominating.” 

The Willamette valley is famous for 
its moist climate, its dripping skies being 
a by-word through the outside world. 
But it seems that the dwellers there 
rather enjoy it. In fact, some local writ- 
ers would have us believe that the inhab- 
itants get so used to rain that they cry 
for it. We quote as follows : 

“The resident will grow to like the 
humid atmosphere, and, as his years ad- 
vance, will learn to long for rain when 
lowering weather ceases. He will learn 
by gratified experience that the rainy 
seasons, of which the temporary visitor 
. 


It is. 





to the Willamette valley usually com- 
plains to the outside world, are not the 
terror he has been led to imagine. And 
yet the climate is excessively humid in 
winter along the coast, and also in the 
great valleys between the coast and Cas- 
cade mountain ranges. There is rain 
enough to make the unmade roads of a 
new country very muddy and disagree- 
able, and to keep them so till the sum- 
mer sunshine comes to the rescue. But 
the same humidity that spoils the roads 
bathes the mountains in perpetual green, 
and so fructifies the valleys that crops 
never fail, and all the abundant and 
varied products of the soil are of the 
very best quality.” ” 

THE PROSPECT FROM THE BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE.— One who has ascended the 
towers says: “No finer view of New 
York is to be had than from the top of 
this bridge. The East and Hudson Riv- 
ers, the Sound beyond Port Morris, 
Brooklyn, and Long Island as far as 
Coney Island, the Narrows, Staten Island, 
Jersey City, Hoboken, and the Palisades 
beyond, the whole of New York from 
Castle Garden to Central Park —all this 
lies under the eye like a panorama. The 
sight-seer is exactly seventy-five feet 
higher than the top of Trinity steeple. 
Every eddy in the Bay is visible. I can 
see the glitter of sails in the suniight be- 
yond the line of Coney Island on one 
side, and the Orange Mountains on the 
other, the Navesink Highlands to the 
South, and Washington Heights to the 
North, with the water-tower at High 
Bridge a little to the East. Altogether, 
the eye roams over some six hundred 
square miles of territory. Although the 
bridge at present looks like an unfinished 
road, the pictures of the finished struc- 
ture show what marble railings, city 
lamps, thousands of vehicles and passen- 
gers moving back and forth, and the life 
of a miniature Broadway, will make of it. 
And yet the roadway is sufficiently com- 
plete to make it apparent that there is 
really a bridge between New York and 
Brooklyn.” 
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a 7 Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
A Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
a/| Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








A WELL-BALANCED WOMAN. 


** What a woman is, no one knows, 


HUMAN beings should be perfect 
prisms; the mental, moral, and 
physical sides should be equally broad, 
so that the face of each might make a 
base for the whole structure to rest upon. 

But woman has not been accustomed 
to systematic development ; and instead 
of resting upon a broad base, which would 
be a firm support, she is constantly try- 
ing to balance herself upon edges, and 
so topples one way and another in her 
ineffectual efforts to maintain an equilib- 
rium. 

Psychologically, there should be a per- 
fect trinity of principles developed in 
equal proportions—the physical, or sen- 
sitive, that which feels; the mental, or 
reflective, that which thinks; and the 
moral, or affective, that which loves or 
hates. 

You may know of one woman with 
whom this development has been uni- 
form, and you may recall half a dozen 
names as you look down the pages of 
history. 

The sensitive principle has been fos- 
tered in woman until she has thrown out 
feelers in all directions, and these coming 
in contact with rude and discordant ele- 
ments, give her excruciating pain. 

It is her sympathy, coupled with her 
love, which makes her a good nurse, a 
careful mother, a devoted wife. Let 
feeling be devoted to the utmost, but the 
remaining members of the psy~hologic 
organization should have equal oppor- 
tunity. How often is the sensitive so 
abnormally fostered that the mental is 
completely overshadowed! In Carlyle 
we had an instance of the development 





not even herself..","—Pror. ADLER. 


faculties; but it is difficult to find such a 
woman. 

Co-education of the sexes, so success- 
fully carried out in some of our best 
schools, puts men and women on a men- 
tal balance; and it is found that mutual 
incentive to mental excellence is favor- 
able to both sexes. 

The studies which woman has neg- 
lected are those which she most needs to 
make her equipoised. 

Let her learn logic, and she will use 
her reasoning powers, and reach conclu- 
sions by cool judgments rather than by 
darting intuitions; political economy, 
when in these days the rich so suddenly 
become poor, and the conflict between 
labor and capital is ever raging; the 
science of government, and particularly 
the study of our civil polity; enough of 
law to understand what relates especially 
to the settlement of estates and matters 
of business; mathematics, not only that 
she know that two and two make four, 
but that she may have the discipline 
which the acquisition of such knowledge 
gives. 

The evenly educated woman will not, 
perhaps, be satisfied with being a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, but her 
brain may plan the hewing and the draw- 
ing, while other hands perform the labor. 
The moral or affective principle loves and 
hates; and this is intensely developed in 
woman, being often an abnormal growth 
fed by the sensitive, while the mental is 
not allowed to advise or chide. 

With the moral principle rightly de- 
veloped, woman is honest, just, and mag- 
nanimous. Lacking this, she cuts down 


of the mental at the expense of the other | the wages of her seamstress, taking her 
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own time to pay for the work; maligns 
her neighbors, and indulges in deadly 
hatred toward her rivals. 

In moral courage women are often 
found superior to men. They have cour- 
age when all the heavens are inky, and 
do not in the day of adversity cowardly 
and selfishly commit suicide, leaving their 
loved ones to struggle on in the world 
alone. Sudden exigencies develop noble 
qualities in women. Who has not seena 
wife who before seemed weak and power- 
less, take the reins when trouble comes, 
and rise superior to her husband in cour- 
age and judgment ? 

In the psychological development nec- 
essary to make the perfect woman, the 
trinity of functions—the visceral, which 
regulates digestion, nutrition, and gener- 
ation; the circulatory. which manages 
the arterial, venous, and _ respiratorial 
economy ; and the nervous, which impels 
—must have their normal scope and 
growth. Improper food will impede di- 
gestion and prevent nutrition. The cir- 
culatory functions must have the free 
use of the organs of respiration; hence 
every article which contracts these, tam- 
pers with the health and life of the indi- 
vidual. The sensible woman will neither 
contract her lungs with close-fitting gar- 
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ments, nor fill the pores with poisonous 
powders. 

She will be superior to tricks of art 
for personal adornment, and will teach 
her daughters by precept and exam- 
ple that a healthy body and a serene 
mind will do more toward enhancing 
beauty than all the artificial means ever 
devised. 

The assimilation of things mental, 
moral, and physical gives the side of 
character, and here we act according to 
conscious knowledge and unconscious 
influence. 

Thorough discipline will show self- 
poise and equanimity of manner. How 
many American girls can look calmly 
into the face of the person with whom 
they are conversing, and not pat the foot, 
work the fingers, sway the body, or 
nervously move the lips? 

Let the young woman be taught to 
stand still, and look straight into the eye 
of the man who wants to marry her; and 
if he is a knave or a coward, she may 
read it there, and avoid the terrible expe- 
rience of learning it after marriage. 

Training our daughters thus harmoni- 
ousiy in the mental, moral, and physical 
trinity of their natures, we shall have the 





“ perfect woman nobly planned.” 
ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL. 





NOT SOUGHT. 


“ B Bee isn’t really the way a young | was he to find the mate, without whicha 


minister ought to live ; you should 
have a home of your own,” said the 
senior deacon, who had dropped into 
that part of the young dominie’s rather 
cramped quarters he called his study, for 
a quiet talk. 

The senior deacon had grown-up 
daughters, and that well-known fact re- 
curred to the new pastor’s mind when he 
replied that he thought himself very well 
off for the present, and again, after his 
caller’s departure, as he went out into the 
street for a quiet stroll. 

Yes, he needed a home of his own, and 
fully intended t6 have one; but where 


real home was an impossibility ? Not at 
| the fine residence of his senior deacon, 
he was sure. He had an ideal home in 
his mind: A sitting-room that should 
be half parlor, half library; not a show 
room, but a 4ome room, with an open 
fire,a hanging lamp, and a rocking-chair, 
with an ideal woman, a quiet, womanly 
woman—not a society butterfly—in it, 
and a work-basket —and the woman’s 
name should be Mélicent. This must 
be the room of his home. Perhaps she 
had not been christened by that name, 
but he had always been sure that name 





was what he should call his wife. 
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He had never seen such a room, but he 
had the belief they must be plenty 
enough, could he only get into them. 
He had the entrée into homes by the 
score, but he could only get into the 
outer court of parlor and state dining- 
room. He was sure there must be in 
every home a room that was the heart of 
home. He once asked Miss Bright, with 
whom he almost had a flirtation in his 
college days, if he should never be taken 
into the family sitting-room, and she re- 
plied, in apparent surprise, that such an 
apartment was now considered old-fash- 
ioned ; that their family were seldom to- 
gether, except at meals, or in the parlor 
when there was company, and she was 
evidently -annoyed over his supposition 
that they should have in their elegant 
house a common “ sitting-room.” 

Walking on, he glanced up at an un- 
familiar corner and saw “Stevens street ” 
on the lamp-post. “Stevens street?” 
7 Stevens street?” he repeated. “It has 
a familiar sound. Oh, I know. Mr. 
Ruggles, the old lawyer, who comes to 
hear me preach now and then, lives here. 
He asked me to drop in and see him 
some evening at No. 20, and here I am.” 
Running up the steps impulsively, and 
ringing the bell, the door was opened by 
a very neat colored woman, in a very stiff 
white apron and an ample turban, and he 
was ushered into a bright, warm, cheer- 
ful hall. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “Mr. Ruggles is 
at home, and is always glad to see a 
friend in the evening.” He did not give 
his name, and she did not ask it, but took 
him into an apartment that was the very 
counterpart of the ideal room he had so 
long carried in his heart. The revelation 
almost took away his breath. At first he 
thought it was unoccupied save by the 
young woman in a sewing-chair under the 
hanging lamp. But when the waitress 
said, “ Mr. Ruggles, a gentleman,” that 
personage made himself visible, coming 
up by degrees from the depths of a cre- 
tonne-covered armchair, which was so 
near the color of his oriental dressing- 
gown that it seemed a part of it. 





He took his young visitor cordially by 
the hand, and, after a hearty welcome, 
said, “My granddaughter, Mr. Hatha- 
way, come to pay me her annual winter 
visit, and brighten me up, and sew on my 
buttons, and mend my stockings, and 
make me night-caps and wristlets and 
hop pillows, and turn my den intoa home 
once more. Not but what Mrs. Clark, 
my good housekeeper, makes me com- 
fortable; but Milicent here, makes me 
happy. Eh, my dear?” 

“That is just it,” thought the young 
man as he bowed before the rather tall, 
rather plain-looking, yet decidedly at- 
tractive young woman. “That is just it. 1] 
have always been ‘comfortable’ enough, 
but I have never been happy among my 
temporal comforts.” 

Milicent gracefully acknowledged the 
introduction, made some pleasant re- 
mark, cast an appreciative smile at her 
grandfather, and the young dominie 
thought he must have stepped into an- 
other world. She seated herself, and 
continued her sewing, without making 
any excuses whatever, and he decided at 
once that she was the wife of the old gen- 
tleman’s grandson, who had just sailed 
to England on a business trip, and he 
wondered how he could go and leave 
such a charming wife behind him. As 
he went on chatting with her grand- 
father, she threw in a bright remark now 
and then, showing herself to be intelli- 
gently interested. 

The young man was thankful for the 
sewing that engaged her attention. It 
gave him an opportunity to look at her, 
to study her. He had seen attractive 
and graceful young women at archery, at 
tennis, rowing, and horseback, at the 
piano, playing the French horn and the 
violin, gathering wild flowers, picking up 
shells, sketching, bathing, at lunch, but 
he couldn’t recall ever seeing before a 
woman, young or old, sitting down quietly 
and chatting sensibly while her hands 
were busy with the needle. They were 
beautiful hands, too. She was decidedly 
a plain-faced young woman, but he was 
sure no one could think of that, with the 
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long lashes of the white, trembling eye- 
lids shading her cheeks—and those beau- 
tiful hands! While the old gentleman 
talked he listened mechanically and 
thought. “Useful hands,” “ faithful 
hands,” “ graceful hands,” “soft hands,” 
“helpful hands,” “clinging hands.” He 
had never before thought of hands hav- 
ing so many attributes. He wondered 
was she what would be called “stylish” ? 
But he decided she was rather what he 
should call womanly. She was certainly 
charmingly graceful, and he remembered 
saying a good many times that he should 
not object to a plain-faced wife, but that 
he could never abide an awkward one. 

The city’s school system was under 
discussion. There was a strong, vigorous, 
intelligent editorial on the subject in one 
of the local dailies that morning. “A very 
able and thoughtful article,’”’ said the 
young dominie. “There are fresh ideas 
in it, but I can not quite accept the scope 
of it. It has the flavor of being written 
outside of the editorial office, by some 
specialist—one of our practicing physi- 
cians, for instance.” 

“ Milly, there, wrote it,” announced the 
old gentleman proudly. 

The young man looked at the lady op- 
posite in surprise and with increasing in- 
terest. Was it because her tastes were 
literary that she was so different from 
other young women? Decidedly no, for 
he had known literary women, and they 
did not sit down quietly and sew as if 
they enjoyed it. And now she kept on 
sewing, and did not laugh immoderately, 
nor blush, nor exclaim, “ Oh, grandpa!” 
She simply threaded her needle and said, 
as if in defense of her article: 

“It zs a new idea to many people that 
women are not wholly mind and hands. 
Many women even do not wish to ac- 
knowledge it. Many men do not seem 
capable of understanding it. Because 
women in barbarous countries perform 
the heavier kinds of labor, they think 
our own women are capable of just as 
much endurance as are our men. This 
is not so, and.the race must suffer for 
generations to come to make up for this 





foolish fashion. now running rampant 
which insists that women shall be able 
to support themselves to obviate the 
necessity of marriage. Marriage was 
never intended to be considered a meces- 
sity. Men and women are expected to 
marry, as a matter of course. That is a 
part of God’s great plan. I know ofa 
large New England village where, in 
nearly every house, there are old maids, 
and every one of them has taught school 
—many of them very poor schools. These 
girls sacrificed their hearts to their pride. 
There is too much romance in these 
days. Women expect too much of show, 
blind to the desirableness of real happi- 
ness. This seems a hard thing to say, 
but it is true. In my native town a min- 
ister’s home was broken up by an igno- 
rant, pretty girl who boarded in the fam- 
ily. She taught the village school, be- 
cause she was too lazy and too proud to 
do her father’s housework. The husband 
and wife are separated, the children are 
with strangers, and the girl’s reputatién 
is smirched for all time. Had she, in her 
teens, accepted the offer of a poor, indus- 
trious young man of her own station, and 
of equal mental caliber, all that wretched 
scandal might have been saved, and she 
a respected wife to-day.” 

She paused, and the old gentleman 
rubbed his hands gleefully, and said: 
“Milly believes there must be a good 
deal of plain writing, and talking, and 
preaching in order to set these things 
right. Perhaps she will give you a text.” 

“Tt surprises me to hear these views 
advocated by a lady,” said the young 
dominie, “and I am, indeed, greatly in- 
terested.” . 

“It is only because I am not the con- 
ventional, modern young woman. I don’t 
believe in this craze for decorative art 
that makes the girls leave the table dishes 
half washed while they proceed to daub 
an old disused blacking-bottle ; that neg- 
lects the family sewing to do senseless 
embroidery, and sacrifices home comfort 
in general to style. Too many of our 
young women are wasting their time in 
such employments, as well as wasting the 
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public money in teaching while they are 
waiting, hoping to make fine matches, 
and to begin life in style, instead of being 
satisfied to begin in a small way and work 
their way up. Indeed there is sometimes 
seen the disgusting spectacle of one of 
these so-called pretty, useless, indolent, 
youngish old-maids giving her hand in 
marriage to some ninny of a gray-beard, 
with a little money, and old enough to 
be her grandfather. I believe it is acon- 
ceded fact in political economy that the 
more real homes there are, small and un- 
pretentious they may be, the better for 
the country. Good homes make good 
citizens. Boarding-houses and hotel life 
ruin women and children, as well as men. 
It is bad for any one to be continually on 
exhibition. It is good for a woman, if 
such is her station, to reckon ways and 
means as she sits in her plain home toilet 
over a mending basket. It is good for 
the children to wear out their clothes. 
People get accustomed to hotel life, of 
course, but it keeps them at high pres- 
sure after all, and it is not a normal way 
of living. Grandfather and I, now, would 
not live out half our days had we not. 
home nests where we could settle down 
and be quiet after our occasional jaunts 
out into the gay world.” 

The young dominie did not reply at 
once. Hewas regarding Milicent atten- 
tively, trying to realize the struggle it 
must have cost her husband to part with 
her for his foreign tour. 

“ You like this hotel life, I suppose, 
Mr. Hathaway,” said the old gentleman 
anxiously, “since you do not seek to 
change it?” 

Milicent gave a little start and dropped 
her thimble. The fact that their visitor 
boarded at a hotel was new toher. In- 
deed, she knew nothing whatever of his 
circumstances. Fearful lest the young 
dominie should infer that she had been 
talking at him, she could ill conceal a 
momentary show of vexation. 

Mr. Hathaway rightly interpreted the 





hotel. My mother was an invalid, and, 
all things considered, there seemed to be 
no other way for us to live. Immediately 
after my parents died I was sent toa pub- 
lic school, and then to college. During 
all my vacations, including my seminary 
course, I lived at hotels. I have no sis- 
ter, nor girl cousins, and I have been 
thinking while sitting here that it is the 
first time I ever saw a lady engaged in 
needle-work, as we read of them, but I 
will confess I have often dreamed of see- 
ing them.” 

“ Just think of that!” said the old gen- 
tleman, with a sigh, while Milicent laid 
her sewing down and looked at Mr. 
Hathaway in surprised incredulity for a 
moment, and then said simply, “ Sewing 
is old-fashioned.” 

“If your will pardon me for saying it,” 
he said presently, “I suppose it is be- 
cause the girl of to-day is never still long 
enough to sew. Our girls all seem to me 
to be like humming-birds, in a state of 
restless activity. I can not liken them to 
flowers, unless one can imagine an ani- 
mated flower-garden. To be sure, I have 
seen statuesque beauties now and then, 
but a statue could not sew, of course, 
even if at home. Like the typical man 
you refer to in your article this morning, 
as to his opinion and treatment of wom- 
en teachers, I have always advocated 
woman’s rights. Yet when I analyze my 
real feelings as to that subject, I find that 
I particularly advocate her right to wife- 
hood, to motherhood, to be the mistress 
ofa home. I believe all men, away down 
in their hearts, admire, yes, almost wor- 
ship women of domestic tastes and incli- 
nation, and that it grates against the 
purest sensibilities of their nature to see 
women in stores and in counting-rooms, 
and in many of the public positions they 
fill at present. A mannish woman, anda 
womanish man, are alike reproachful 
terms, and rightly so. 

“Still begging your pardon,” continued 


| the young dominie, with warmth, “if some 
quick flush that passed over her fair face, | 


men believe women capable of enduring 


and replied: “I have never known any | hard manual labor, it is because so many 


other life, sir. 


I was brought up in a| women are straining the last nerve to 
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make men accept that belief by assert- 
ing loudly that they have no ‘domestic 
tastes, and by continually crowding 
themselves into places that should be 
filled by men. I have always believed in 
the quiet, womanly girl, such a girl asa 
man would wish his sister to be, if he 
had one. But it has been my unhappy 
lot never to have met a young woman 
who would talk upon any subject hon- 
estly and sensibly. I never met one who 
did not smirk at me, and, I pray you be 
not offended, the young married women 
I have met in society have furnished no 
exception. I think you are the first wom- 
an who ever spoke to meas if I wasa 
rational being. Some of them metaphor- 
ically pat me on the head, as if I werea 
child, and ask me are my feet cold? 
Some commiserate my lonely condition, 
and introduce me to their daughters— 
more of them talk nonsense altogether.” 
Milicent laughed frankly and honestly, 

a laugh that was good to see and hear, 
and then the tears welled up and threat- 
ened to overflow the blue eyes. “How 
little you know of women!” she said. 
“I am not married, as I suppose you 
think must be the case on account of my 
plain speaking. I am simply a girl who 
is so fortunate as to have a grandfather, 
a father, and brothers (all very precious 
in my eyes), to care and logk out for, 
which obviates the necessity of throwing | 
myself out upon the world to scramble | 
for my ‘rights’ with men who by their 
very superior physical power would get | 
the better of me in the race. I must have | 
| 

| 





received a different education from the 
young women you have chanced to meet. 
I am an anomaly by no means, neither.| 
is my prototype to be found only within 
the covers of a story-book. It has been 
the custom in my native town for the 
girls to be womanly, and never to lose 
sight of the old traditional New England 
gentlewoman, whose domestic lore and 





virtues were happily combined with true 
refinement and solid learning, who was 
competent to take charge of a household, 
to be mistress of a home, who could darn 


[April, 
for the poor, walking in all the ways that 
a high and Christian duty pointed out. 
They did not believe that it was woman’s 
place to dress herself up and put herself 
in the world’s bazar to catch a husband, 
but that a woman’s real life is as beautiful 
as a thought of God while it is kept in its 
own sphere, not attempting to encroach 
upon the rough highways, where men’s 
feet may fitly tread. I talk thus frankly, 
Mr. Hathaway, because your experience 
seems to be so unfortunate. You have 
been brought into contact with the but- 
terflies of society, and now it will be your 
own fault if you do not often find your 
ideal woman. You will not do your duty 
if you do not now let the butterfly wom- 
en know (many of them being true at 
heart, having put on their gaudy attire 
for effect), that there is an imperative call 
for the quiet, modest, ladylike, healthy, 
industrious American girl, to be the wives 
of young working, business, and profes- 
sional men, who want to settle down in 
homes within their means, and be happy 
with their own particular home angel.” 

The young dominie sat silent for a little, 
gazing into the fire,and Milicent won- 
dered was he shocked or vexed. When 
he looked up she was putting the finish- 
ing touches upon the red-flannel night- 
cap. Her cheeks burned with the earnest 
truth of her words,.but she looked good 
and true, and not at all as if she thought 
of retreating from her position. 

“You have a rare faculty for pointing 
out the ‘path of duty,’” he said. “It is 
the fault of my bringing up, of course, 


| that this particular path is especially dif- 


ficult for me to find. I myself am ‘old- 
fashioned’ enough to believe in special 
providences, and I think the Lord di- 
rected my steps hither to-night, and led 
me here to find my wife—and—and I be- 
lieve I have found her. I implore pardon 
for my abruptness. I think you are too 
honest to deny my request that I may 
come again and pursue this to me happy 
and gracious acquaintance.” 

“Hold, hold!” cried Grandfather Rug- 


_gles from the depths of his easy-chair. 
and knit and sew, and who could work | 


“I am awake; I haven’t been asleep. J 
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thought I would let you youngsters have 
this out, but you, sir, are going on beyond 
all precedent. I have other granddaugh- 
ters, my young friend, and there are 
plenty of other girls of ‘ domestic tastes,’ 
and who can ‘sew,’ if you will only look 
them up.” 

“Your granddaughter here is too just 
to dismiss me without a hearing, I am 
sure,” said the young dominie, rising and 
standing with his hands on the back of 
his chair. 

Milicent rose, also. She was paler than 





her wont, but she did not say, “Such 
a climax as this never entered my | 
head”; she knew he knew it had not. | 
What she did say was simply this: “I | 


should like to see you again, Mr. Hatha- 
way. I think we are sure to be friends, 
and should mutual esteem and friendship 
end in love, I should believe, with you, 
that our paths were destined to meet, 
that, indeed, a higher power directed 
your steps.” 

“ Ah, well—all true matches are made 
in heaven,” said Grandfather Ruggles, 
rubbing his hands. 

“Dat young master done gone foun’a 
fortin,” said Julia, the black waitress, as 
she came back from locking the hall door 
after the visitor. “I 'clar’, how his face 
shoned when he went out! My! when he 
come in he looked like a cloudy day in 
de fall ob de yeah!” 

MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 





LOUISE MICHEL, 


THE FRENCH SOCIALIST. 


Rapes name in the title will doubtless 
remind the reader of those dark 
and terrible days in Paris, when the city, 
besieged by Prussian batteries, which oc- 
cupied every hill commanding a view 
of it, was almost given over to a more 
bloodthirsty foe, sprung from the masses 
of her own citizens, the Commune. 
Prominent among tlie extreme actors in | 
that fanatical organization was Louise | 
Michel. It is probable that some of the | 
stories coupled with her name are more | 


romantic than true, but her later history | 


has shown the same spirit of antagonism | 
to existing social and political conditions 


which characterized her in the dramatic | 


ending of the “ Second Empire.” 

She was born about 1830, of good 
family on her father’s side, in the De- 
partment of Haute Morne, and early 
showed more than average intelligence 
and some talent as an artist. She was 
something of a musician, and composed 
verses which have a genuine poetical 
rhythm. Her model was Victor Hugo. 
At the age of thirty she became heir to 
a property of 12,000 francs by the death 





of the Castellaine of Broncourt. Then 


she went to Ancillencourt, where she 
passed an examination for a teacher’s 
place. At this time she appears to have 
entertained the purpose of devoting her- 
self to the Church, and on that account 
declined an offer of marriage. Her mo- 
ther, however, opposed the idea of her 
becoming a nun, and soon afterward a 
marked change took place in her relig- 


| ious relations—from a pious Catholic she 


was transformed to an atheist, and she 
determined henceforth to strive in be- 
half of the oppressed. A new enthusiasm 
possessed her; she would go to Paris, 
and there, in the earnest illustration of 
her new principles, die, asa kind of mar- 
tyr, if necessary. 

She started a school, first in the vicin- 
ity of the boulevards, but the life of a 
teacher did not suit her. Then she threw 
herself among the social democracy, and 
exhibited a bitter hatred toward the 
higher classes. The time appeared fav- 
orable to her. Already a strong adverse 
movement was showing itself to the im- 
perial régime. She conceived a new mis- 
sion, that of the Conferenciere, which, 
with her harangues, made public places 
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unsafe, and owed its success more to the | Her entrance into Paris was attended 
curiosity of the populace than to its sym- | with a considerable demonstration on 
pathy. the part of radical socialists and fanatical 

When the Empire fell, andthe civil war | republicans. Her trying experiences are 
followed, Louise Michel became especi- | said to have wrought little change in her 
ally conspicuous. Previously, she had | character; if anything, she is more em- 
been known to express at times feelings | bittered and revengeful. She publishes 
of tenderness and delicacy; now she ap- | a sheet called La Revolution Sociale, the 
peared to be dominated by a barbarous | furious sentiments of which excite much 
spirit. To Ferré, who affected the part of | laughter in journalistic circles. 











Louise MICHEL. 


a Robespierre among the Communists,| One can not look upon her face, even 
she was devoted, and willing to carry | as shown in the imperfect form of an 
into effect the most atrocious schemes of | engraving, without being impressed by 
pillage and destruction. As a destroyer, | its strength. Stern resolve, inflexible 
a fetroleuse, as she was called in common | convictions are seen in the lines of fore- 
with other women who used petroleum | head, nose, mouth, and chin. The jaw 
in firing buildings, she was a leading fig- | shows extraordinary force and extraordi- 
ure. Inthe overthrow of the Commune | nary vitality. Had she been well brought 
she was taken prisoner and exiled, with | up, Louise Michel would have become a 
others, to the Island Nou, from which she | noble and powerful woman—a leader effi- 
returned among the last of the Commun- | cient in good works. Whereas now her 
‘sts to whom amnesty has been offered. | strong qualities are enlisted in a futile 
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and fanatical cause. Her great ambition | no appreciative hand to guide her rightly 
and influential sympathies have been led | —to point the way for the exercise of 
into irregular and unwise courses, mainly, | her unusual endowments of energy and 





we think, because in her youth there was ° zeal. 





SOME FIELD NOTES OF A PHRENOLOGIST. 


|B sccosten my career as a phrenological 
lecturer of the peripatetic school, 
many incidents of interest occurred, 
which abide in my memory with marked 
distinctness. It occurs to me that some 
of these are worth recording. 
My first course of lectures was given in 
a village of Central Illinois. There be- 
ing no public hall, a church was engaged, 
the minister and trustees being assured 
that the lectures would be of a moral 
character. My agent proceeded to ad- 
vertise by posters, containing, besides the 
announcement of dates, etc., a symbolic 
head. This was a novelty, and the good 
pastor became alarmed, and at once call- 
ed for anexplanation. He said, “I under- 
stood that you simply proposed to give 
a course of lectures, but from your post- 
ers I learn that it is to be a sort of cir- 
cus.” It was now my turn to be, aston- 
ished, and I asked what ground he had 
for such an opinion. ‘ Why,” said he, pro- 
ducing a copy of my small bill, and point- 
ing to the print of the symbolical head, 
“here is a picture of a circus. There,” 
pointing to the organ of Firmness, “is a 
regular circus mule, and here,” directing 
my attention to the cat in Secretiveness, 
is a tiger, and over here,” putting his 
finger on the organ of Combativeness, 
“is a fight going on. Now, I can’t have 
any such carryings on in my church.” 
Of course I explained the symbols 
briefly, and assured the good man that 
my entertainment was very different from 





the subjects to be examined publicly, the 
pastor of the church in which the lect- 
ures were given. I had not met him, 
nor even seen him, till he came up on the 
platform. Judge, then, of the sensation 
produced by my saying, “This man has 
an exceptionally bad organization. His 
passions and propensities are strong, and 
his moral and religious organs compara- 
tively small. He has the make-up of a 
bad man. But I am sure that he is nota 
bad man. His face shows that he has 
restrained his passions, and given great 
activity to his higher faculties, and the 
organs of Veneration, Benevolence, Sen- 
suality, and of the intellect, show a high 
degree of activity, the result of culture, 
while the lower organs have been re- 
strained; hence they are not active.” 

I saw clearly that the audience thought 
I had blundered; but I persisted in my 
view of the case, and made a more com- 
plete analysis than was my habit in pub- 
lic. When I completed the examination, 
the gentleman arose and said, “ Brethren 
and friends: I have not heretofore given 
much attention to Phrenology, nor had 
much faith in it, but I am now fully con- 
vinced of its truth. You think that the 
professor has failed to read me correctly, 
but I 4zow that he has succeeded marvel- 
ously. I am by natural bent of character 
a bad man. I am sure-that, but for the 
grace of God, I should probably now be 
in the penitentiary, or possibly I should 
ere this have been hung. None but my 





a wicked circus, or even a moral show | God and myself know what I have to 
like Barnum’s. He attended the entire | resist, at least 1 thought so till now; but 
course, and became an enthusiastic dis- | this man has proven to me that Phrenol- 
ciple of Gall. | ogy is a revelation from God, by which 

At the close of the introductory lect- | the human heart is laid bare, and its 
ure of my course in M——, Indiana, Oc- | secret springs exposed. The doctor has 
tober, 1862, the audience selected, among | told us that this science is the handmaid 
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of religion. I believe it, and henceforth 
I shall deem it my duty to study and ap- 
ply its principles; and I hope that all my 
people may attend this course of lectures, 
and profit by them.” 

I met recently a distinguished judge 
who said, “ Doctor, I owe you a lasting 
debt of gratitude.” “I can not imagine 
why,” I responded, “for I have no recol- 
lection of having met you till now.” 
“But I have a distinct recollection of 
having met you in 1862. You were giv- 
ing lectures in S——, Indiana, on Phre- 





nology, and I brought my first-born son, 
a child of eight years, to you for advice 
in regard to his training. I followed 
your counsel, and am confident that by 
doing so I not only saved his life, but 
made a specimen of noble manhood out 
of what gave little promise of health of 
body or strength of mind.” 

But I could run on almost endlessly in 
this line, for reminiscences of a similar 
sort press for record. Perhaps I may re- 
sume the subject when opportunity per- 
mits. T. A. BLAND, M.D. 





> 


THE SKILLFUL PLAYER. 


& REATLY we admire the trained mu- 
J sician, under whose deft fingers the 
instrument pours forth sounds of sweetest 
harmony. But higher commendation is 
due the player who so skillfully touches 
people’s hearts as to bring out the music 
that is in them. True, a few hearts are 
like cracked jews-harps, and it would re- 
quire a wondrous master of the art to 
extract from them a pleasing tune. But 
most hearts contain good music, if we 
but know how to finger the keys. 

Some persons growl about the many 
discordant people that are continually 
jarring against them, when only they do 
not understand aright the instruments up- 
on which they play, so are able to bring 
forth only discordant sounds. Yet some 
appear capable of yielding only harsh, 
rasping sounds, that grate upon every 
fiber of our being. Ah! such are sadly 
out of tune, and careless fingers would 
better ‘touch them but softly ere they 
have undergone a tuning up by a master 
hand. 

The skilled organist knows how to tune 
his organ, and, though the instrument be 
a poor one, still it sends forth strains re- 
sponsive only to the tune played upon it. 
Of course the musician does not get the 
same kind of music from all hearts, any 
more than he extracts the same tones 
from the organ, piano, flute, and bass- 
viol, but from all he gets music and har- 
mony, though of different kinds. A few 





finely toned, sensitive hearts, like zolian 
harps, yield responsive musical strains to 
every passing breath of air. Sometimes, 
waves of sorrow, sweeping over the heart- 
strings, evoke a sad, plaintive melody. 
However gentle or rough the touch may 
be, the sounds are only sweetly musical 
still; for such hearts are full of music, 
and naught but musical sounds can be 
gotten out of them. 

Human hearts are wondrous musical 
instruments, widely differing one from 
another; some thrill us with their rich, 
deep tones, or charm, subdue and inspire 
with their exquisite sweetness. True, 
time and adversity seem to have corrod- 
ed and almost filled some hearts with 
dirt, that would be the better for a cleans- 
ing out and tuning up. 

Many and varied are the musical in- 
struments that please and entrance the 
ear with their enchanting sounds, but 
none compare with the one of Divine 
workmanship, with its numberless chords 
and delicate intonations, that holds with- 
in it the purest tones of exquisite music, 
called the human heart. From it, in- 
comparably sweeter melodies than from 
all else come responsive to the seemingly 
magic touch of the skillful player. To 
become such a musician requires a culti- 
vation of all the Christian graces, com- 
bined with skill, wisdom, and a knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

S. M. BIDDLE. 
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WHY THERE IS SO MUCH DISEASE. 
(Extracts from a paper read before the Public Health Association, by Dr. A. L. Gibbon, U. S. N.] 


if is only my present purpose to ask | to its utmost, that all these attributes 
your attention to the culpable neglect | of manhood, which are alone possible 
which has been the natural consequence | through its instrumentality, may be exer- 
of the degradation of the body, and to | cised in their highest intensity—not only 
urge upon you, in the interest of every | for the well-being and happiness of the 
living being, in the interest of every or- | individual, but for the welfare and higher 
ganized. community, in the interest of | development of the whole race. Rich 
the whole human race, the importance | estates and noble titles are valueless 
of bestowing the most earnest thought | bequests beside the heritage of health. 
upon the subject of physical culture. All| The youth who can boast an ancestry 
that we know or feel, every desire and | free from the stain of transmitted disease 
gratification find expression through the | has a prouder blazon on his banners than 
body. Thought, will, emotion, sensation | the lordling whose feeble frame bears the 
depend upon the normal action of nor- | indelible mark of constitutional contam- 
mally constituted organic molecules. | ination. Invalid parents beget invalid 
Hence, to think intelligently, to feel | offspring, and these other weaklings like 
acutely, the chords on which these har- | themselves, whose puny descendants 
monies are rung must be in perfect tune. | ramify over an entire country. How 
The aggregate actions of the various or- | great, then, should be the concern of the 
gans and apparatus of the body, which | community in the physical condition of 
we call life, if harmonious and without | its individual members. The contami- 
jar, are what we mean by health. Dim | nated man, seared through folly, igno- 
the eye, deaden the ear, silence the speech | rance, or sin, does not bear his living 
and benumb the touch, and what will re- | burden alone to the grave, but shares it 
main to us of the bright world? Widen/| with his wife and child. It leaps the 
the avenues to the senses, let in the flood | threshold of his home. The blight 
of light and sound, develop the capabil- | spreads from household to family, to 
ities of the physical man, and as he com-| vicinage, to race. The muddy stream 
munes with new spheres, he grows in | poured into the ocean, meets others from 
mental stature. like polluted sources—each aiding the 

It behooves us, therefore, to cultivate | other in marring the purity of the broad 
this garden of the soul, in which it lives | waters. The physical deterioration evi- 
and thrives—to develop this mortal frame | denced in certain localities—notably in 
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America—by the paucity of children, the 
incapacity for athletic sports, and the high 
mortality rate, is only temporarily re- 
tarded by foreign importation. While 
the breeding of cattle is carefully fostered 
and splendid results obtained by judi- 
cious crossing, the human animal is allow- 
ed to intermingle without regard to pos- 
sible funest consequences. The mother 
confides her spotless daughter to a con- 
taminated husband—the father sees his 
son deliberately taking to wife the heir- 
ess of some other father’s infirmity. The 
warning family records of premature de- 
cay are unheeded. Hereditary taints are 
blindly encountered and physical vices 
intensified and perpetuated in malformed 
and weakly offspring. Nor is the evil 
wrought limited to the impairment of the 
body. Crime is the outcome of physical 
defects. The brutal outrages which have 
disgraced humanity, have been the fruit 
of impulses ingrained in ill-developed 
brains, exaggerated by repeated cross- 
ing. If the intermarriage of criminal 
classes is beyond the control of society, 
and the vipers must breed for slaughter, 
the enlightened sentiment of the edu- 
cated should, without the need of arbi- 
trary enactments, restrain the chance, 
promiscuous sexual alliance of the doom- 
ed victims of disease. Why should the 
future of a family or a race be imperiled 
to gratify the impulsive whim, the mo- 
mentary fancy, or even the ardent affec- 
tion of these, who bear the stigma of an 
ineradical physical taint? Men toil and 
hoard. In the eager greed of wealth, 
they sacrifice health and strength and 
prematurely old survey the pile of gold 
which is to purchase pleasures they no 
longer have the capacity to enjoy. The 
very effort to taste the unaccustomed 
draught kills them before they should 
have reached their prime, and dying they 
leave their riches to children framed in 
the likeness of their own decrepit bodies. 

What if the sanitarian succeeds in in- 
ducing mankind to heed his warnings. 
Will not life,be made up of self-denials ? 
Will we not have to live and move, eat 








and sleep and dress by rigid rules, so irk- | responsible. 





some that one would welcome the pangs 
of pain as penalty for untrammeled pleas- 
ure? By no means. It is not a question 
of ashort life and a merry one, without 
restraint, in contrast with the tedious 
drawling of years of cheerless asceticism. 
The song and dance—the music and the 
flowers—the joyous laugh and sounds of 
jovial frolicking are heard and seen 
among Hygeia’s followers; the cry of 
pain, the wailing of the sorrow-stricken 
—tears, agony, despair, the gloom of 
death among those who have denied her. 
Let the child learn the simple laws of 
health, and the man will live responsive 
to them as automatically as the musician 
obeys the laws of harmony. Inculcate in 
the youth that his ambition should be 
the possession of a healthy physique— 
on the maiden that no art can rival the 
charms with which nature will deck her 
unblemished form—that however lowly 
the station or humble the home, he and 
she may proudly vie with the cions of 
the richest aristocracy in that vigor of 
body, that strength of mind, that exqui- 
site refinement of the emotional nature 
which constitutes the perfect thinking, 
feeling, loving, living man and woman-— 
that the blue blood which is derived from 
titled progenitors, however many their 
quarterings, is cold and sluggish in the 
veins beside the red blood which has 
been transmitted from ancestors who 
have known no stain of disease. 


What are these simple laws of health ?” 


The first and greatest, and that which 
comprehends all others, is Hygeia’s man- 
date to be clean. It is not an idle saying 
that cleanliness is next to Godliness. It 
is its nearest kin—as filth is the parent of 
disease and sinfulness. Let us see what 
it means to be clean, and first realize that 
one-half* the mortality of the very cen- 
: ® The report of Dr. John T. Nagle, Registrar of Vital 
Statistics, shows that during the three months eading 
September 30, 1881, there were 10,967 deaths in the city 
of New York, being equivalent to an annual death rate 
of between 35 and 36 in every 1,000 inhabitants, the pop- 
ulation being estimated at 1,242,533. The mortality 
from zymotic diseases alone amounted to 5,079, a death 
rate of over 16 individuals in every 1,000 from diseases 
for which bad ventilation and bad drainage are mainly 
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ters of civilization—the great cities of 
the world—wherein are gathered the 
wise and learned, is due to preventable 


disease. One-half the deaths that are at 
this moment being mourned throughout 
the land, need not, ought not, would 
not have happened had this law of clean- 
liness been obeyed—for preventable dis- 
eases are expressively, if coarsely, named 
filth diseases, and filth is all that which 
defiles, not merely the outward surface, 
the person and attire, the dwelling place 
and sleeping apartment, but penetrates 





ill-ventilated schools by day and sleep in 
ill-ventilated rooms by night. The in- 
valid teacher, fretted by the cares of her 
vocation, enfeebled by her sedentary life 
and cheerless solitude, tries to supplant 
her failing heat-producing power by clos- 
ing windows and doors and building fires, 
until the crimson which the sunlight had 
stamped on the child’s cheek fades, and 
she too shivers at the fresh air’s touch. 
You, too, suffer headache from foul air— 


| you are tired and listless from foul air— 


within, entering the body as food and | 


drink, and befouling the air, which fills 
the lungs, poisons the blood, permeates 
the tissues and carries its nocuous influ- 
ences to the minutest cell in the remot- 
est organs. 

Few of us would care to enter the bath 


which had already served a predecessor, | 


yet the water possibly were less offen- 
sively soiled than the air of the apart- 
ment into which we plunge with reckless 
indifference. The nausea which assails 
you in the confined cabin below the 
water-line or in the musty pestiferous 
sleeping holes of a Pullman car, disap- 
pears when you have access to the free 
air, as does the drowsiness which pos- 
sesses you in church, and which you have 
ascribed to the prosysermon. When the 
public can be made to realize that one- 
half the men, women, and children who 
are falling dead around us, have died be- 
fore their time from preventable diseases, 
and that most of these are directly or 
indirectly due to impure air, they will ap- 
preciate how momentous is this problem 
of keeping clean the atmosphere we 
breathe. Yet air as deadly may be found 
in the sumptuous palaces of princes and 
millionaires. 
and heedlessly fit them with contrivances 
designed to aid that indolence of luxury 
which spares the flaccid muscles the 
slightest effort, and which, through their 
unsanitary construction, destroy their 
children and themselves. 


of typhoid and diphtheria sleep with- 
out waking on satin cushions in rose- 
wood coffins. 


Our own children go to 


Men build costly mansions | 


The victims | 








you sleep disturbed and awaken unre- 
freshed from foul air—ten in every thou- 
sand of you die yearly from foul air. 
Happier by far to sleep on a rude pallet 
in a garret, through whose thatched root 
the stars twinkle, than on the downiest 
couch in the alcoved recess of a palace 
chamber, whose heavy hangings stifle the 
still air which curtained windows have 
imprisoned and fire and sewer have poi- 
soned ! 

It is almost supererogatory to do more 
than suggest that the law of cleanliness 
involves cleanliness of the body itself as 
of the habiliments with which it is cloth- 
ed and the domicile it inhabits. One 
need not be a physiologist to understand 
what wondrous influence a clean skin has 
upon the harmony of the functions, how 
many pounds of effete material are cast 
off it during the day, and how necessary 
that this human refuse should be remov- 
ed. The dry and grimy skin is neither 
healthful, comfortable, nor beautiful. If 
the prize of health be not incentive 
enough nor the sense of comfort be an 
inducement to frequent bathing, the clear 
complexion and soft, smooth velvet sur- 
face of the clean man and clean woman 
should induce every human being to 
avail himself or herself of this cheap 
balm of beauty. 

Man is pre-eminently the creature of 
habit. The child trained to be clean 
from birth will look upon sponge and 
bath and tooth-brush as indispensable, 
and will walk all its days on the cleanly 
path on which its mother first taught it 
to pick its footsteps. The sordid teeth 
and fetor-tainted breath are not only 
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disfigurements of the fairest face, but 
shameful evidences of maternal neglect 
and incapacity. 

With this I might cease to claim your 
attention. When the lungs are hourly 
filled with pure air and the clean body is 
bathed in its sunlit ocean, the enlivened 
blood will crave its proper food, and the | 
awakened appetite may be safely trusted | 
to select it. Let the food be good and 
wholesome, plentiful in quantity, and not 
ruined by the cooking. National and 
sectional habits become idiocratic, and 
are not easily eradicated. The Yankee 
stomach delights in pies and baked beans, 
while hog and hominy are in equal favor 
in Dixie. Banish the pie-board from the 
North and the frying-pan from the South, 





and thousands will live who now perish. 
The cook is a mighty power. Amid the 
smoke and vermin of the kitchen he 
wages war on the people who despise 
him. He sugars the venomed pill and 
sweetens the poisoned draught, and with 
disdainful contumely bids you eat, drink, 
and die. Dignify his calling, and ex- 
pound its mysteries to the ruler of the 
drawing-room. Let the young mistress 
of the house know that culinary chemis- 
try is as elevated a study as the physio- 
logical chemistry by her brother, and 
that the changes to be rung in flour and 
butter and sugar, and milk and eggs, are 
not mere panderings to taste, but the 
foundations on which are reared races of 
valiant men and lovely women. 





> 


MELANCHOLY. 


WHAT “BACHELOR BLUFF” 


“ ULTURE ought to chasten and en- 

rich our whole being, filling us with 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘sweetness and light.’ 
Is it not odd, now, that one prophet 
should be preaching this beneficence as 
the outcome of the right use of the mind, 
while others are deploring the gloom that 
intellectualism is casting over the world? 
But,.in fact, is it intellectualism? Are 
we not giving that name to emotional 
unrest, self-consciousness and feverish 
desire? True intellectualism broadens,en- 
larges, exalts; all great, honest, healthful 
mental training and development can do 
no one harm. I believe that with all truly | 
healthful persons—healthful in mind as | 
well as in body—joyousness is the natural, | 
spontaneous, inevitable expression of their | 
being. To breathe, to move, to live, are in | 





themselves pleasure and happiness with | 
all well-organized persons. There may be 
trials, sorrows, sufferings, misfortunes, 
even bitter experiences; but, so long asa | 
healthful balance is maintained through- | 
out the being, the spirit rebounds from 

these sufferings and begins to weave hope- | 
ful promises for the future. No outward | 
circumstance determines the cheerfulness | 
or the sadness of men—the rich may be 


THINKS IT COMES FROM. 


sad and the poor cheerful, the fortunate 
may be gloomy and the unfortunate full 
of hope, the sick may be full of the spirit 
of joy and the strong wrapped up in mor- 
bid gloom. I have heard stalwart fellows 
deploring in lachrymose strains the mis- 
ery of life in the very presence of con- 
firmed invalids whose cheerfulness shed 
radiance upon all within their circle. 
Some persons are victims of dyspepsia, 
the most joy-killing of all ailments ; some 
are victims of diseases that cast shadows 
upon the soul; some are cursed with a 
constitutional inclination to sadness. 
The causes are various, but every case of 
melancholy is the product of some de- 
fect in the organization. Melancholy is 
the sign of disease, and a capacity for 


_ cheerfulness hence is nothing more than 


supreme good health—good health of 
mind even more than of body. As a 
disease, then, it should be treated, and 
every effort made to cast it out, just as is 
made with other forms of sickness; very 


| much indeed can be done to eradicate it 


when there is a will todo so. Cheerful- 
ness ought to be placed among the cardi- 
nal virtues, and its cultivation made in- 
cumbent upon every one as a duty.” 
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UNHEALTHFUL READING. 


A LATE article by John Ruskin, pub- | 
lished in the Vineteenth Century, has 
something in that eminent author's clear | 
and conscientious manner on the fiction | 
of the day, which should be heeded by | 
moral and cultured people—for their | 
children’s sake at least. | 

“ All healthy and helpful literature sets | 
simple bars between right and wrong; as- | 
sumes the possibility, in men and women, | 
of having healthy minds in healthy bodies, 
and loses no time in the diagnosis of fever 
or dyspepsia in either; least of all in the 
particular kind of fever which signifies 
the ungoverned excess of any appetite or 
passion. The ‘dullness’ which many 
modern readers inevitably feel, and some 
modern blockheads think it creditable to 
allege, in Scott, consists not a little in 
his absolute purity from every loathsome | 
element or excitement of the lower pas- 
sions ; so that people who live habitual- 
ly in Satyric or hircine conditions of | 
thought find him as insipid as they would 
a picture of Angelico’s. The accurate 
and trenchant separation between him 
and the common railroad-station novel- 
ist is that, in his total method of con- 
ception, only lofty character is worth ! 





describing at all; and it becomes inter- 
esting, not by its faults, but by the diffi- 
culties and accidents of the fortune 
through which it passes, while in the 
railway novel, interest is obtained with 
the vulgar reader for the vilest character, 
because the author describes carefully to 
his recognition the blotches, burrs, and 
pimples in which the paltry nature re- 
sembles hisown. The‘ Mill on the Floss’ 
is perhaps the most striking instance ex- 
tant of this study of cutaneous disease. 
There is not a single person in the book 
of the smallest importance to anybody 
in the world but themselves, or whose 
qualities deserved so much as a line of 
printer’s type in their description. There 
is no girl alive, fairly clever, half edu- 
cated, and unluckily related, whose life 
has not at least as much in it as Maggie’s, 
to be described and to be pitied. Tom is 
a clumsy and cruel lout, with the making 
of better things in him (and the same 
may be said of nearly every Englishman 
at present smoking and elbowing his way 
through the ugly world his blunders have 
contributed to the making of); while 
the rest of the characters are simply the 
sweepings-out of a Pentonville omnibus.” 





KITCHEN LEAFLETS. 


ROLLS, GRIDDLE-CAKES, 


(XE of the recipes given in the Feb- 
ruary number, was for making a 
“pumpkin ” pie with either pumpkin or 
squash, and if any of the JOURNAL'S iady 
readers have tried it, they have found, I 
think, the result to be very palatable and 
wholesome. I agree of course with the 
hygienists, that pastries as commonly 
made are not wholesome, because of the 
large proportion of fat or grease put into 
them—lard being the staple for shorten- 
ing with most pie and cake makers. But 
I am of opinion that good, wholesome 
pies can be made, and only intelligence 
and care are necessary to that end. In 





BEANS, SPONGE-CAKE, 


pies we can combine healthful ingre- 
dients, and produce results most delight- 
ful to the taste, but the methods must be 
essentially different from the old ones 
whose distinguishing features are: but- 
ter, lard, spices, superfine flour, and im- 
perfect baking. I think that those who 
have tried squash in “pumpkin” pie, 
will vote in its favor as superior to the 
time-honored accessory of the corn-field. 
A while since I read in a prominent New 
York weekly, a long dissertation on 
pumpkin-pie, in which the writer set 
forth the superior merits of squash. A 
column and a half were occupied by 
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sundry suggestions, but a careful reading 
of the article failed to reveal a complete 
recipe for preparing the dish. The writer 


evidently intended to be exhaustive, but | 


failed in the one essential, which no 


doubt every housekeeper of the many | 


who read that paper, like myself, looked 
in vain for: a plain description of her way 
of making pumpkin-pie. 

I am asked to give a few directions for 
pan and griddle cakes, and am expected 
of course tocomply. Now in cold weather 
the healthy stomach can turn to good ac- 
count such food, but for warm weather 
they can not be regarded as appropriate. 
One, after eating a rational number of 
nicely baked cakes with a moderate 
quantity of good molasses, or sugar, or 
what is better, some nice fruit sauce or 
jelly, can go into the sharp out-of-door 
air feeling braced-up against its chilling 
effects. The pan-cakes being rich in 
carbonaceous material, furnish heat in 
abundance to supply the loss incident to 
exposing the body to the cold. Beans 
are well adapted to cold weather, also, 
besides supplying a larger proportion of 
nutritive elements generally than almost 
any other known form of food, animal or 
vegetable. It should be added that beans 
require much care and time for perfect 
cooking, the dish produced by one who 
knows the constitution of this garden 
product and just how to prepare, is as 
different from that gotten up by hasty 
ignorance, as a piece of soaked leather is 
from a mellow apple. 





GRAHAM OR GLUTEN ROLLS. 


Take one pint of pure cold water, mix enough 
flour into it to make a stiff dough. Take this out 
of the dish and put it on a kneading board. 
Knead for about half an hour, adding wheat 
flour in the usual way to keep it from sticking to 


the board. Roll the dough with the hands into | 


a cylinder about one inch and a half in diameter, 
and cut off pieces about three inches long. Bake 
in a hot and slightly oiled pan, ina quick oven 
from thirty to forty minutes. Place the pan in 
the upper part of the oven first, and remove it 
to the lower part-of the oven after the crust is 
formed. If not well baked the rolls will be 
heavy when cold. Be careful not to have them 


| blister or scorch. The quantity of material 
| named will make about twelve rolls. Do not 
| look at them except to change their position in 
| the oven—until it is time for them to be done. 


GRAHAM GRIDDLE CAKES. 


Two pints of Graham flour. 

One pint of white flour. 

One tablespoonful of corn-meal. 

Three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 

One pint of milk. 

One pint of cold water. 

Sift the Graham, white flour, and corn-meal to- 
gether in a pan ; stirin the baking-powder, then 
mix well and sift all again. Then add the milk 
and water, or only water to the extent of a 
quart. Bake on a hot griddle. If the mixture 
seems too thin add more Graham flour ; if too 
thick add more water. 

Bake as soon as mixed. 


CORN-MEAL AND GLUTEN GRIDDLE CAKES. 


Two pints of gluten flour. 

Half tea-cup of sifted cora-meal. 

Three teaspoonfuls of Royal baking-powder 
(well mixed through the flour and sifted). 

One pint of cold milk. 

One pint of cold water. 

These can also be mixed up at night by scald- 
ing the meal and stirring in one quart of tepid 
water; no milk, and half of a yeast-cake dis- 
solved in a portion of the water. Left to rise 
until morning, then baked on the griddle. If 
too thick, thin them with a little tepid water. 
Tepid water is made with one part boiling water 
and three parts cold water, as it comes from the 
well or pipe, say at 40° Fah. 


HOMINY CAKES. 


Two cups of fine hominy boiled and cold. 

One cup of white flour. 

One quart of milk. 

Three eggs, well beaten. 

One teaspoonful of salt. 

Beat the hominy smooth ; stir in the milk and 
salt ; add the flour, and lastly the eggs. Bake at 
once in oval cakes on the griddle. Keep the 
mixture well stirred, and have the griddle hot. 





DRIED BEAN SOUP. 


Take a pint of beans (the small white variety 
is among the best for the purpose). Wash them 
well and put to soak over night. In the morn- 
ing put them on to cook with one quart of water. 
Cook three hours; if the water boils off adc 
more, or enough to make the soup as thin as 
preferred. If there is a strong taste to the beans 
it can be reduced by pouring the water off when 
| they have boiled about five minutes, and adding 
| the necessary quantity of boiling water again. 
Add a little salt after they are taken from the 


! fire. 
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BAKED BEANS. 


Partly boil the beans, then skim them out and 
put them in a bean-pot, putting a lean piece of 
couked corned beef in them, or a little sweet 
butter ; set them in a slow oven and let them 
bake all day, or half a day in a quick oven. 


APPLE TAPIOCA PUDDING. 

One tea-cupful of tapioca. 

Six juicy and well-fiavored apples, peeled and 
cored. 

Cover the tapioca with three tea-cups of tepid 
water, and put it in a warm place to souk all 
night. In the morning add about a tea-cup more 
of water, and cook until it is of the consistency 
of starch. Put the apples, peeled and cored in 
a pudding-dish ; fill the openings with sugar, 
and pour one tea-cup of tepid water over them ; 
now cover closely and steam them in a moderate 
oven until tender, turning them occasionally as 
they cook at the bottom. Finally, pour the 
tapioca over the apples and bake one hour in a 
quick oven. Eat warm with sauce or with sugar 
alone. 

SPONGE CAKE. 


Two scant cups of granulated sugar. 
Two full cups of white flour. 





Half cup of cold water. 

Six eggs. 

Two teaspoons of Royal baking-powder. 

Beat the eggs until they are frothy, then stir 
in the sugar and cold water; mix well. Put the 
baking-powder in the flour and sift twive before 
adding the eggs, sugar and water. Bake in a 
quick oven twenty minutes. Do not look at the 
cake until it has been in the oven fifteen 
minutes. Another good rule is : 

Five eggs. 

Two cups of granulated sugar. 

Two cups of white flour. 

Half cup cold water. 

Bake in a moderate oven forty-five minutes. 


ICING, 

If icing is desired, take the whites of two of 
the eggs and beat them up; then stir in a scant 
teaspooaful of corn-starch and powdered sugar, 
to make a mass stiff enough to spread niccly 
over the cake. Use aknife in spreading, dipped 
in cold water before beginning to spread. Ice 
the cake cold. The dough of either cakes can 
be put in hot gem-pans, and thus baked in single 
cakes, or baked in one pan, whichever is pre- 
ferred. MIRA EATON. 
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OOR sleepers will find it advantage- | with hot water for ten or fifteen minutes 
ous often to raise the head of the bed | before retiring. This will often insure a 
a foot higher than the foot, and then to | good night’s sleep. 


sleep on a tolerably thick hair pillow, so 


A hearty meal, and a seat near a warm 


as to bring the head a little higher than | fire, after a long walk in a cold wind, will 


the shoulders. The object is to make the | 
work of the heart in throwing blood to 


| 


induce deep sleep in the majority of per- 
sons, no matter how lightly they ordi- 


the brain harder, so it will not throw so narily slumber. 


much. A level bed, with the head almost | 


as low as the feet, causes an easy flow of 
blood to the brain and prevents sleep. 


Persons who find themselves restless | 


and unable to sleep at night, would do 
well to place the head of the bed toward 
the north, as it is undoubtedly a great 
conducive to health. | 
A hot mustard foot-bath, taken at bed- 
time, is beneficial in drawing the blood 
from the head, and thus inducing sleep. 
Sponge the entire length of the spine 





Active outdoor exercise, and avoidance 


of excessive and long-continued mental 


exertion, are necessary in all cases of 
sleeplessness. 

Where these means fail, such remedies 
as are known to diminish the amount of 
_ blood in the head should be resorted to— 
of course, under the direction of a com- 
petent physician. Opium, chloral, etc., 
increase the quantity of blood in the 
head, and are highly injurious. Their 
use should never be resorted to. 

L. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


New Discoveries at Pompeii.—A 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette thus 
writes of the work of excavating among the 
ruins of Pompeii, and its later results : 

“I visited Pompeii next day, and went 
straight to the diggings. The only wonder 
is that anything is ever dug up at all; the 
process is so ridiculously slow, even for Italy. 
The directors sit all day on the rubbish heaps 
smoking, and dozens of children file up and 
down with their little baskets of earth, whilst 
a few idle peasants shovel up a few lazy 
spadefuls at a time. Still, the first I saw 
was the side of a dining-room, uncovered 
only a few days ago. On one side was a 
bright picture of a cock and hens in a great 
state of excitement over a large basket of 
grain and red berries, all upset—Landseer 
could not have done it better. The fondness 
of the Pompeians for birds, beasts, and fishes 
is very apparent, and they always seem to be 
dining. The wealth of cooking apparatus in 
the museum is astonishing. You have sauce- 
pans perforated with countless holes, in most 
elaborate patterns ; every conceivable kind 
of boiler and cauld:9n, casts for jellies repre- 
senting the prostrate hare and the sucking 
pig; ladles, spoons, skewers, dishes for roast- 
ing six eggs or a dozen eggs at once, toast- 
ing-forks, gridirons, and fancy machines for 
pastry and delicate confectionery, what in 
Elizabeth’s day were called ‘conceits.’ In 
Pompeii itself the oil-pots and wine am- 
phore let into slabs, and of mosaic work of 
colored marble, are among the quaintest feat- 
ures of the ruined shops. I saw in another 
new part a fine dining-room, -found three 
months ago, with some of the finest animal 
painting imaginable. The first section of 
the walls all around represented the boldest 
scenes under the sea—a conger struggling 
with an octopus, a shark pursuing its prey, a 
shoal of fish flying through the water, all 
glittering and fresh. The middle section 
dealt with birds and wild fowl floating, fly- 
ing, quarrelling, diving ; and the upper and 
largest section gave fierce hunting scenes— 
a horse pursued by a lion, an ox in desert 
scenery sprung upon by a tiger; and all 
these were set in scenery of great force, 
variety, and character—woods, rocks, rivers, 
and green hills. 

‘* The corridors and ante-rooms of this house 
are equally rich, the walls copiously vignetted 
with figures—dwarfs on stilts, street scenes, 
animals. In one room there is a perfectly 
white suit of marble steps in situ, belonging 
to a fountain. The whole thing stands as 
though finished yesterday, without a soil or 
chip or scratch. They seem now to be coming 
to some of the richest houses, and have broken 
into the outer court of one in which stands a 
beautiful fountain cupola and niche of elabo- 
rate mosaic work, representing gods and 
goddesses in the deep blue heavens half 
veiled with fleecy clouds. The house is still 
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imbedded under thirty feet of earth ; but, if 
this is the back-yard, what must the halls and 
corridors be? The plan now adopted is to 
leave as much as possible insitu. Specimens 
repeat themselves, and it is needless to go on 
removing similar mosaics or frescoes, of 
which there are plenty in the Naples museum. 
As a rule, therefore, all the later excavations 
are more interesting than the old ones, be- 
cause they have been left unspoiled of their 
treasure. I should like to spend a week at 
Pompeii every year, if only to watch the un- 
covering and revel in the new finds.” 


How the First Daguerreotype 
WAS TAKEN.—In the course of an interview 
with the late Professor J. W. Draper by a 
reporter of the New York World, not long 
ago, some very interesting facts were given 
by the professor connected with his early ex- 
periments in photography : 

‘*T believe you took the first likeness that 
was ever taken by the use of chemicals, did 
you not?” said the reporter. ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
the professor, ‘‘I think Idid. If you choose, 
I'll tell you all about it. The secret of Da- 
guerre was made known upon the promise to 
him by France of a pension of 6,000 francs 
in August, 1839. Putting an ordinary spec- 
tacle lens in a cigar-box I began to experi- 
ment, and succeeded easily in obtaining 
views from the east windows of the Univer- 
sity chapel. With my cigar-box camera I took 
many and many a view, until one day I de- 
termined to try the experiment of taking a 
human face, which it was said Daguerre had 
not yet succeeded in doing, being able to 
take inanimate objects only. I think it was 
in October or November, 1839, that, having 
covered my assistant’s face with white pow- 
der and taught him to sit very still fora long 
time, I managed to get a likeness. That I be- 
lieve was the FIRST LIKENESS EVER OBTAINED 
by the Daguerre process. During the winter 
I made a larger camera, and in April, 1840, 
Professor Morse and I opened a primitive 
gallery on the top of this building. Professor 
Morse was at that time a teacher in the Uni- 
versity of painting and the fine-arts, while I 
was a young professor of chemistry. 

‘**So you see (and Professor Draper laughed 
heartily at the reminiscence) we were able to 
make quite an effective firm. He supplied 
the esthetic part, posed the sitters and all that, 
while I took the } semen Our gallery wasn’t 
anything very elegant. We used the turret- 
room for a workshop, and had a hastily-con- 
structed shed, with a glass roof, for the operat- 
ing room. But nevertheless it was a grand 
success. It was during the summer vacation, 
and we had all the business we could possibly 
attend to at $5 a picture. Can I remember 
who favored us with sittings? Well, no; it 
is so long ago. But we had for patrons the 
best known people of the town. I remember 
we took a picture, and a very good one, for 
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Mr. Theo. Frelinghuysen, who was the can- 
didate for Vice-President on the Henry Clay 
ticket. On dark days we used to teach the 
art to would-be photographers or daguerreo- 
typers, as they were then called. I can’t re- 
call the names of our pupils, but I am sure 
all the earlier picture takers were taught by 
us. They used to come from all parts of the 
country, learn as much as they thought neces- 
sary, and then go off and start in business for 
themselves. From April until the fall, when 
I was obliged to resume my duties of teach- 
ing, we kept our gallery open; and then Pro- 
fessor Morse, quite devoted to it, opened a 
gallery on his own account on top of the O4- 
server building in Nassau street. Here he 
worked very successfully until the following 
spring, when seeing that the telegraph was 
destined to become a more important inven- 
tion, he quit picture-taking and gave all his 
time to that.” 


What an Apple Expert Says.—!I 
have fruits of various kinds, some of which 
keepin their natural state the year round, 
and all are delicious and wholesome when 
eaten as part ofa meal. The apple I regard 
as the Alpha and Omega of all fruit. Our 
late worthy philosopher, Mr. S. R. Wells, 
said every man who owned a lot of ground 
should plant out fruit, and every one who 
neglected that duty failed to perform his mis- 
sion on earth. I think in 1848 the Pomolog- 


ical Society held an exhibition of apples in 


Clinton Hall, and the varieties displayed were 
numerous. Mr. O. S. Fowler invited me to 
cut the specimens. I did so, and from their 
appearance and open texture I was not able 
to know the fruit only from the label, as the 
color varied as much as the taste, they not 
being so firm or as rich as those cultivated in 
Westchester County, New York. I mentioned 
to Mr. Fowler that I thought I had one kind 
that could excel any there, and to prove my 
assertion I sent him a specimen of the 
Joseph Moore, which he admitted was A No. 
1. In 1849 I shipped to St. Catharina, 
Brazil, the following varieties: Joseph 
Moore, Newtown Pippin, Golden Pear- 
main, Rhode Island Greening, Roxbury Rus- 
set, Well-tree, French Pippin, Red Streak, 
and Esopus Spitzenberg. I recorded in my 
log-book the death of each. The Joseph 
Moore was the last to decay, the Roxbury 
Russet next, the Newtown Pippin third, 
Well-tree fourth, French Pippin fifth, Spitzen- 
berg sixth, Pearmain seventh, R. I. Greening 
eighth, and Red Streak ninth. While cross- 
ing the line near land, the vessel became 
becalmed under the tropics, and this caused 
the apples to decay. Most of the above 
varieties I have had on hand until I picked 
them again the next season. I have never 
yet been convinced by my own experience of 
any superiors to the Joseph Moore, Newtown 
Pippin, and Well-tree for late keeping. The 
Marygold, Baldwin, and Vandevere I have 
kept until July 26th. I never cultivate any 
varieties for cider, not even the Harrison. 





From 1800 to 1825 the Newtown Pippin was 
the principal apple sold from Westchester, 
and commanded in A!bany $1.25 a barrel. I 
regret to say that the Newtown Pippin orch- 
ards are rapidly disappearing in this part of 
Westchester County. If any apple trees are 
replaced they are generally selected from 
some highly colored plate. In cultivating 
apples plant the seed; bud them the second 
year, or graft them the third year, or buy 
them of some respectable nurseryman, and 
place them 40 to 50 feet apart. Brace them 
up while smali, and wash with whale-oil soap 
spring and fall. Keep the soil well cultivated 
with vegetables until the trees are well grown. 
They will do well in twelve or fifteen years, 
Keep hogs in the orchard to root up the earth 
and eat up the windfalls. In 1880 apples sold 
from 75 cents to $1.25 a barrel. In 1881 I 
sold the Joseph Moore for $5 and the Large 
Siberian Crab for $6. IRVING BAISLEY. 


Westchester, N. Y. 


A Safe Elevator.—A gentleman well 
known in New York literary and scientific 
circles has just secured patents in this coun- 
try and in Europe for an elevator of cheap 
and simple construction, in relation to which 
any of those frightful and fatal accidents so 
common to the elevators now in use is prac- 
tically impossible. Those who have seen the 
model are convinced that the arrangement is 
such that no matter at what speed the car 
may be run—no matter how ropes, chains, or 
machinery may give way—the passengers in 
the car are as safe as if seated by their own 
firesides. In this elevator, which can be run 
at the highest speed as safely as at the lowest, 
there is no maze of wire ropes, wheels, and 
gearing. Asingle manilla rope and a couple 
of wheels are all that is necessary to the most 
rapid and perfect working of the platform or 
car. A cursory glance at the model, Mr. Mc- 
Carrol claims, will satisfy any architect, ex- 
pert, or business man that there need be no 
further danger to property, life, or limb in the 
working of elevators; and that this invention, 
which can not but be of vast importance in a 
pecuniary sense, can be applied to any ele- 
vator now in use. 


A Vielding Mast—New Inven- 
TION.—Mr. John McLeod, late of New Zea- 
land, has introduced a method of setting 
masts in vessels which greatly contributes to 
safety in navigation. In gales or sudden 
squalls the mast is made to yield to excessive 
pressure of wind against the sail to any de- 
gree desired, so that the surplus wind is 
spilled over without the vessel careening 
beyond any point which is compatible with 
good sailing. When necessary the mainboom 
tops up automatically, when the mast yields, 
and there is no luffing or shaking, as the sur- 
plus wind is spilled over the mast and sails ; 
hence loss of headway and drifting to leeward 
are avoided, thus giving as a result much ex- 
tra speed to windward. A working model of 
this invention is in the rooms of the Inven- 
tors’ Institute, Cooper Union. 
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Instinct and Reason.— Man is too 
often governed by his propensities and pas- 
sions, yet he is endowed with reason which 
raises him far above the mere animal. Psy- 
chologists do not always draw a distinct line 
between instinct and reason. Animals like 
the dog, the horse, etc., show a kind of rea- 
son ; and superficial observers conclude that 
they are endowed with the same reasoning 
powers that belong to man. But Phrenology 
explains this matter by proof positive when 
it shows that the lower order of animals have 
no brain in that region where Causality is 
located in the head of man. Instinct in ani- 
mals, however, leads them to perform some 
things that are impossible for man to do by 
the aid merely of his reasoning powers. 
There are many facts on record showing the 
power of the animal instinct in such a re- 
markable manner as to indicate a low form 
of reason. 

A case of this kind came to my notice some 
time ago, and it occurred in the town of Bland- 
ford, Mass., situated ten miles from West- 
field. Captain Lester E. Gibbs, now deceased, 
about the year 1847 was driving his cele- 
brated horse ‘‘ Hero,” and when descending 
a steep hill the harness gave way, and the 
horse deliberately turned his head toward the 





thill that was dangling by his side, caught it 
in his mouth, and held it up until his driver | 
had time to step from the wagon and adjust | 
the harness. P. L. BUELL. | 


I knew Capt. Gibbs and his horse‘ Hero,” | 


and he was the ‘‘ knowingest ” horse I ever | 
saw which had not been trained. He, Capt. | 


G., would tie up the reins and send ‘‘ Hero” | : 
P | each, and no potatoes ever yielded better 


home with the wagon, eight miles over a 
mountain road, with a label attached to the 
hame, ‘‘ Let him pass,” and the horse would 
anticipate the meeting of a team by finding 
a good place on the narrow road to turn out 
and wait for the team to pass. 


Hints on Melon Growing.—I am 
a great lover of melons, and although I have 
lived in Philadelphia nearly all my life, have 
only found really fine melons in this great 
State of Nebraska. I have a pecuiiar way of 
raising them, and as the fall is the proper 
time to make a melon patch (I am now en- 
larging mine to meet an increased demand), 
I will describe my way for the benefit of your 
many readers. Select any piece of sandy 
land well exposed to the sun; if all pure 
sand, so much the better. Plow dead furrows, 
six feet apart, twenty-four inches deep, in 
straight lines from north to south. Fill these 
up with strong manure, old or new, and plow 
the earth back to bury the manure and form 
a ridge; level the top with the back of the 
harrow. At each end plant a stout stake to 
remain as an indicator of the exact position 
of the center of the ridge. You now havea 
perpetual melon patch for ten years at least. 
In the spring siretch a garden line from stake 
to stake, and at every six feet plant six seeds 
in a twelve-inch circle, and four or five radish 
seeds in the center. The bugs will not touch 





the melon plants as long as the radishes grow 


[April, 


there. Let all the seeds grow; do not thin 
them out, and keep out the weeds till the 
vines begin to show runners ; then mulch the 
whole patch with straw, hay, fresh-cut grass, 
or anything that will keep the surface moist 
and the fruit from the ground. As soon as 
the frost kills the vines, gather all fruit above 
eight inches in diameter, and stow it away in 
a sunny corner under some new hay. In this 
way I have melons ripening slowly and finely 
till the weather gets too cool to eat them. 
Next year plant your seed a foot or two north 
or south of the old hills, and so on yearly to 
obtain the whole ridge. The roots follow the 
ridge, and the cultivator can be run through 
the spaces without disturbing the roots. I 
grow the Long Island, black Spanish, and 
Mountain Sweet watermelons, and the green 
citron, Alton, large and white Japan citron 
melons. We do not drink oceans of cold 
water during haying and harvesting, as is the 
custom in many places in the East, but draw 
largely upon our melon patch, to the un- 
bounded delight and comfort of all hands.— 
Fruit Recorder. 


How to Plant Potatoes,—The num- 
ber of bushels to the acre must of course de- 
pend upon the size of the potatoes and the 
way they are cut. If planted in hills they 
should be about three feet ten inches apart 
each way, and if in drills from fifteen to 
twenty inches apart. If there is a single eye 
in the piece it is sufficient, although some 
people plant them whole and others cut them 
in halves or quarters. We have cut them in 
halves and also in small pieces with one eye 


than those which grew from the small one- 
eyed pieces. 


A Strong Cement for Mica, Glass, 
oR METALS, ETC.—Take equal weights of 
Nelson’s crystal gelatine, and of cut Penang 
isinglass, and allow them to macerate in cold 
distilled water for at least twenty-four hours. 
Drain the expanded gelatinous shreds thor- 
oughly, first in a colander, and then in an 
absorbent cloth. Dissolve the whole in the 
smallest possible quantity of spirits of wine— 
methylated spirit free from gum or color will 
do—of not less than fifty-four degrees over 
proof, by the aid of gentle heat. To every 
ten fluid ounces of this solution, add—pre- 
viously dissolved in spirit containing five per 
cent. of acetic ether—one drachm of mastic, 
three of sandarac, and two of ammoniacum, 
taking care to mix the whole very perfectly 
before pouring into bottles and putting aside 
to cool. 

In using this cement it is merely necessary 
to render it fluid by a gentle heat, and to 
warm the surface intended to be united be- 
fore applying the cement to both, pressing 
them together, and wiping off any superfluity. 
In twenty-four hours’ time the joint will sus 
tain any moderate amount of force without 
giving way, and after two or three days a 
severe strain, or even hot liquids, may be ap- 
plied without injury. 
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INCONGRUITIES OF CONSCIENTIOUS- 
NESS. 


CABINET COLLOQUY, NO. 13.—(Concluded.) 


“ yo explanation is quite satisfac- 

tory to me,” said our visitor, “ but 
opponents of Phrenology, as you know, 
will carp and cry out inconsistency when 
they find a seeming exception to the 
principles you propound—and this mat- 
ter of Conscientiousness has been a favor- 
ite field for their instances of ‘fallacy’ in 
phrenological doctrine.” 

We know, sir, that the cynical and cap- 
tious among our opponents are much dis- 
posed to reflect upon our methods of ex- 
plaining apparent inconsistencies. Over 
and over again have we been told that 
when we have made a mistake, we are al- 
ways ready with an excuse ; that we haveso 
many organs and faculties in our scheme, 
that we can cite this or that to account 
for variability from the rules which we 
lay down. Were such reasoning as ours 
employed in any branch of the physical 
sciences it would be accepted by our 
critics as logical and clear. 

“I think,” rejoined our visitor, “that 
the difficulty lies in the fact that very 
few of the intelligent and educated make 
a careful study of the mind—they have 


a few general ideas of its nature, but they 
have not looked into its constitution an- 
alytically, for the purpose of determining 
its special functions. Now in respect to 
Conscientiousness or conscience, most of 
those I know who have expressed any 
views, treat it as a compound of feel- 
ings endowed with kindness, delicacy, the 
sense of duty,and soon. They speak of 
a man of conscience as one who shows 
not only the sense of justice, but is hu- 
mane, discreet, and dignified in his con- 
duct—thus combining the influences of 
several faculties. I must confess that be- 
fore this talk with you I had supposed, that 
if a man had a faculty or organ strongly 
developed, he showed it in his character 
in a positive, unmistakable way, in a 
rather isolated fashion—as I did not so 
clearly perceive as I do now, that mental 
phenomena are necessarily dependent up- 
on the co-ordinate exercise of several.” 
The stronger organs must exercise their 
peculiar influences upon the conduct. In- 
dividuality of mental expression is de- 
pendent upon the influence of certain 
faculties of dominant energy in the mind. 
The man whose Secretiveness is very 
large, will show it in his manner and con- 
versation; so will the man of strong 
Combativeness, and he who has large 
Benevolence. Whether one is phreno- 
logical or not, he will find it a most in- 
teresting study to note how people ex- 
press their dominant sentiments or pro- 
pensities in their every-day actions. To 
be sure there are some who have by pa- 
tient self-training obtained a good degree 
of control over their demeanor, so that 
they do not indicate to the world the full 
power of this or that feeling, but here 
again we are brought to consider the 
effect of culture in making even minor 





faculties useful in the operations of the 
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mind, and contributing to poise and har- 
mony of function. 

Returning to our subject—how com- 
mon it is to hear it said, that such a one 
is doing a conscientious part when he is 
really doing wrong, and excuses are pre- 
ferred in his behalf. 
going on all the time in Church and 


Controversies are 


State, between individuals and parties, 
which owe their existence and mainte- 
nance to conscientious convictions. Our 
late civil war is an example of how far 
sense of duty will carry whole sections 
of country. Surely the terrible suffering, 
carnage, and destruction of four years’ 
fighting were not due to caprice or the 
ambition of a few politicians; no. The 
devotion shown by the masses of the 
Southern people was founded upon a 
conscientious sense of being in the right, 
and upon the necessity of defending their 
homes and their property. 

In our common intercourse with the 
world we are in the habit of judging peo- 
ple leniently and sometimes even accord- 
ing them respect for the conscientious 
maintenance of views which are the 
opposite of our own. What is called con- 
servatism, the principle which helps as 
much as any other to preserve the integ- 
rity of our political and social institutions, 
is due in great measure to conscientious- 
ness. Men hold to old usages tenacious- 

ly, not only because they are old, and be- 

cause they are doubtful concerning the 

wisdom of changes, but also because their 

sense of duty inclines them to keep in 
_ the old channels. 

“The sentiment of conscience must 
be enlightened by the intellect, sir, other- 
wise its expression will be irregular and 
often positively wrong. I readily infer 

from your remarks that the phenomena 








of the moral faculties are dependent up- 
on one’s training and association. As 
the old missionary hymn renders it, ‘ The 
heathen in his blindness, bows down to 
wood and stone,’ because his religious 
faculty has not been instructed through 
the intellect with reference to the true 
God, and the proper way to worship. The 
heathen yearns to worship some power 
whose existence nature and his inner 
sense declare, and the rough block of 
wood or stone in which he symbolizes 
that power indicates the feebleness of 
his intelligence.” 

Yes, sir, people are often unjustly con- 
demned for acts which are essentially im- 
proper, because their motives are ignored 
and little or no regard given to their intel- 
lectual culture and environment. Some 
men are more sensitive in conscientious- 
ness than others temperamentally ; their 
higher nervous susceptibility quickens 
and deepens emotional impression. What 
differences in methods of dealing are 
shown by business men whose credit on 
‘Change and standing in society are first- 
rate! We hear one say, “Smith did so 
and so, yesterday—I don’t see how he 
It would go right against the 
grain for me to attempt anything of the 
kind.” 
point out to his customer some insignifi- 


could. 
We have known a salesman to 


cant defect in a piece of goods he was 
selling. The moment he saw it his deli- 
cate sense of duty prompted him to re- 
veal it to the buyer. 
woman to make a long journey, at much 
inconvenience and expense to herself, for 


We have known a 


the purpose of explaining to an acquaint- 
ance some mistake of little importance 
which had been made by a third person. 
Of course the organic endowment of 
conscientiousness in such cases as these 
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is liberal, but one may possess the faculty 
in a strong degree, yet indicate by no 
means so delicate a sensibility. 

“ Suppose a man’s gift of this conscien- 
tious sense be small by virtue of his or- 
ganization, would you not be justified on 
phrenological principles for excusing him 
when his conduct does not come up to 
the standard of duty?” 

Not unless he were weak-minded or 
demented. In this era of general en- 
lightenment, facilities are supplied on 
every hand for intellectual culture, and 
the common experience of society points 
to virtuous life as the way of honor and 
solid success, while vicious courses ter- 
minate in disgrace and ruin. “The way 
of the transgressor is hard.” This is the 
cool verdict of the intellectual judgment, 
and the malefactor who should plead a 
want of moral sense as the reason for his 
offense against law and order would be 
required to show whether or not he was 
lacking in practical knowledge of the 
common facts of life, how that trans- 
gression of the rules which have been set 
up for the protection of persons and 
property are followed by physical pun- 
ishment as well as by public execration. 

“If I understand my reading of Combe, 
he claims that men are to be estimated 
according to their different degrees of 
the moral sense, and I supposed that 


phrenologists generally accepted his 
views.” 
They do. We hold the principle that 


men are morally responsible to the ex- 
tent of their appreciation of what is right, 
and their capability to do the right, and 
no further. The judicious parent treats 
his children on this principle: the quick, 
keen, and sensible one is held to a sharper 
accountability than the slow, dull, and 
forgetful one, yet in case of willful 
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wrong-doing, punishment is administer- 
ed to the second as well as to the first. 
Here comes ina most important phase of 
parental duty. The child that shows a 
weakness in Conscientiousness, should 
be carefully trained to understand the 
rationale of duty, should be encouraged 
in various ways to act honestly and con- 
sistently. When punished for disobedi- 
ence or neglect of duty, he or she should 
be carefully impressed with a clear sense 
of the relation of the punishment to the 
offense. 

The teaching of Christianity is in har- 
mony with the phrenological principle, 
that man possesses varying degrees of 
moral obligation. The parable of the Tal- 
ents in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew, illustrates it in a striking man- 
ner. The lord in the parable delivered 
to his servants from one talent to five 
talents, “ to each according to his several 
ability,” and when he came to reckon 
with them, the servant who had re- 
ceived the one talent was condemned be- 
cause he had neglected to put it to some 
use. His “ability” was recognized as 
small; it was connected with a propor- 
tionate service, and the master did not 
expect him to produce ten, or five, or 
three talents, but merely what he could 
by fair effort. He refused to make any 
effort ; deliberately and cunningly chose 
to waste his time and opportunity, and 
then with weak excuses sought to palli- 
ate his conduct. From this story re- 
lated by the divine Teacher, we learn 
that God’s moral government is founded 
upon man’s capacity to understand and 
obey, and hence every one, whatever his 
mental endowment, stands before his 
Maker fully competent to perform all 
that is required of him, and can perform 
all that is required of him. D. 
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AN OPPONENT’S CONCESSIONS. 


“HAT exceedingly witty, genial, dog- 
matic yet instructive literary light 

of Boston, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
has rarely been referred to by phrenolo- 
gists except as one who should be con- 
sidered an unrelenting foe to the doctrines 
of Spurzheim and Combe. He has -inci- 
dentally spoken of phrenology in lect- 
ures before his classes in the medical 
school, but then in such terms of dislike 
and even of contempt, that students who 
knew nothing of the subject were gener- 


ally impressed’ with prejudice and dis- | 


dain which in after-time made it difficult 
for them to consider at all the evidences 
phrenology has to offer in its behalf. 
The power an eminent teacher wields 





there are fixed relations between organi- 
zation and mind and character. It has 
brought out that great doctrine of moral 
insanity, which has done more to make 
men charitable and soften legal and theo- 
logical barbarism than any one doctrine 


I can think of since the message of peace ~ 


and good-will to men.” 

We thank Dr. Holmes for this admis- 
sion, and it is when analyzed a large one. 
For having accomplished so much phre- 
nology merits the highest esteem and 
gratitude of civilization, and all who ac- 
cept the principles of Gall and Spurzheim 
may justly be proud of the title, phrenol- 
ogist. . 





> 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 
S this the nineteenth century, with 
its boasted progress in intellectual 


over the young men who attend upon his | achievements and its freedom from re- 


instruction is very great, and the majority 
will accept as truth infallible everything 
he says. Hence we doubt not that such 
a teacher as Dr. Holmes has by his oc- 
casional direct or side attacks done much 
to retard the spread of phrenological 
science in New England. 

But within a few years the “ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-table” has shown a 
disposition to qualify his views by inti- 
mating that for some things phrenology 
is worthy of honor. Here, for instance, is 
a quotation, bearing his name, which we 
find in one of our medical exchanges : 

“The limitations of human responsi- 
bility have never been properly studied, 
unless it be by the phrenologists. You 
know, from my lectures, that I consider 
phrenology, as taught, a pseudo-science, 
and not a branch of positive knowledge, 
but for all that we owe it an -immense 
debt. It has melted the world’s con- 
science in its crucible, and cast it in a 
new mold with features less those of 
Moloch and more like those of humanity. 
If it has failed to demonstrate its system | 
of correspondence, it has proved that | 





ligious bigotry? Is this the day of gen- 
erosity and magnanimity toward peoples 
and classes and families and individuals 
who differ from us in opinion, vocation, 
and living? Is this the era when a true 
understanding of the word charity has 
found place in the hearts of men, and 
because one is black, yellow, or red in 
complexion is not to be taken as preju- 
dicial to his right to humane considera- 
tion? We had thought the affirmative 
of these questions, but recent demon- 
strations in Germany and Russia have 
somehow made us rub our eyes and our 
chin (the latter for the excitement of 
that mysterious ramification called the 
mental nerve), for perhaps we have been 
asleep, and dreaming of a condition of 
things mental and moral which does not 
positively exist. It seems as if the world 
has gone backward, that we have been 
suddenly precipitated into medizval 
darkness, when civil and religious mat- 
ters were a struggling muddle of antago- 


nisms. The exhibition of rancor toward 
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the Jews inGermany may be scarcely more 
than one of those minor outbreaks to 
which an ignorant and jealous class in any 
large city may be stirred up by a few vic- 
ious leaders. But the great movement 
in Russia has a deep significance. When 
whole districts are made the scene of 
robbery, cruelty, and murder, and tens 
of thousands are driven from their homes 
and property, and that, too, with the con- 
nivance and support of the Government, 
we are forced to conclude that the day 
of persecution and tyranny has not 
passed ; that nations professing the re- 
ligion of Jesus have not learned its chief 
principle of “ Good-will toward men.” 

We feel a deep sympathy for the suf- 
fering Jews, and trust that the vigorous 
protests made in England and in our 
own country against such atrocious bar- 
barism as Russia has been guilty of, will 
have its proper effect in staying the tide 
of persecution. If the rulers of that 
country entertain the notion that by con- 
niving at this great wrong to a large and 
the most industrious class of its pop- 
ulation they may develop a better spirit 
of loyalty among the Russian people, they 
greatly mistake. Cruelty is kindred to 
despotism, and it but serves to stimulate 
democratic sentiment, call it nihilism, or 
by any other name. 





> 


GETTING AT THE TRUTH. 
NE of our medical exchanges in dis- 
cussing the Guiteau case, uses this 
language in a tone of irony: 
“If a mere exaggeration or predomin- 





| 
| 
| 


honesty, etc., be signs of insanity, so are 
unusual benevolence, charity, honesty, 
patriotism, reverence, and the rest.” 

We would respectfully ask, Is that dis- 
turbed mental condition which indicates 
the excessive influence of the passional 
or lower animal nature only to be con- 
sidered insanity? If so, there are hun- 
dreds of people in asylums who are most 
unjustly deprived of their liberty. Dr. 
Gray, of the Utica institution, or Dr. 
Buttolph, of the great asylum at Morris- 
town, will show the visitor men and wom- 
en who are never rude in speech or man- 
ner, but quiet and obedient. Here is one 
whose whole mind is controlled by re- 
ligious sentiment; there is another who 
is weighed down with sadness and melan- 
choly ; there is another whose talk is ever 
of charity and benevolence; there is 
another who clasps to her breast the effigy 
of a babe and is contented to fondle it 
all day long; there is another who sits by 
the hour scribbling incoherent sentences 
on bits of paper. Abnormality in the 
action or expression of a faculty indi- 
cates disorder or disease, and whether 
that faculty be of the lower, selfish na- 
ture or of the moral sentiments it mat- 
ters not, so far as the fact of mental 
It is the de- 
gree of mental derangement which must 


derangement is concerned, 


be considered before we can pronounce 
upon a man’s lack of responsibility, and 
the best experts in lunacy are sometimes 
baffled in the attempt ‘to determine a 
case. The late trial of Guiteau has been 


successful in one respect, certainly, viz.: 


| in showing how little is positively known 


ance of one or more of the lower and | by the “doctors ” on the subject of men- 


baser qualities of a man’s nature consti- 
tutes insanity, then a predominance of 
the higher and nobler functions must be 
similarly regarded. 


| 
} 


| 


tal alienation, and how extensively a 
man’s cerebral functions may be disturbed 


If excessive ego- | without rendering him incapable of dis- 


tism, selfishness, malice, revenge, dis- | cerning between right and wrong. 
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Eo Our Correspondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
Pe may oy if a correspondent shall expect us to give 


im the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN INQuirY Fan. TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our ConrtrisuTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes” for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like toread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
tt. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, i7 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their fuil address. 
Anonymous letters-will not be considered. 








ORGANIZATION OF A CHEMIST.—F. E. 
N.—One should have large perceptive faculties 
with a good development of Constructiveness, 
besides those qualities which contribute poise 
and steadiness of character. To figure well in 
sculpture, a man should not only possess a good 
intellect with Constructiveness, but have the or- 
gans of Spirituality and Sublimity well devel- 
oped. The sculptor needs Size and Weight 
among the specially large faculties of the in- 
tellect, while a painter needs in addition to Form 
and Size large Color. With regard to your dis- 
ease, we should say that the treatment should 
be mainly constitutional, The advice must be 
personal. In general we would refer you to a 
work like the ‘‘ Family Physician ’’ or ‘‘ Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia.” 


{jw deriva fun go 





SYMPATHY FOR DUMB ANIMALS.— 
Question: Why is it that some persons have such 
a large sympathy for dumb creatures, and are 
deficient largely in that toward their own rela- 
tions ? w. M,N. 


Answer: The same instincts which contribute 
to kindness, sympathy, and feeling toward the 
lowcr animals, control in our relations with our 
fellows of the human species. As a rule, how- 
ever, those who show a very intimate interest to 
brutes have a low quality physically, and lack 
refinement and elevation of sentiment. We can 
conceive of one losing interest in friends, be- 
cause of their indifference, neglect, or ill-treat- 
ment, and finding relief for.strong social propen- 
sities in the caresses of a dog and cat or monkey. 
As one man remarked to me: ‘My dog never 
talks back nor gives me an angry or sharp word, 
but is kind, affectionate, and devoted,” we 
inferred that his social relations were not the 
pleasantest in the world. We pity, however, 
men and women who devote most of their af- 
fections to brutes. There can be little of that 
genuine sympathy between the human and the 
brute which satisfies and ennobles our nature. 


CorN REMEDY.—O. L.— We lately 
published an item which stated that persistent 
application of gum arabic would relieve corns. 
We may have something further to say on the 
subject, but it will relate to their surgical treat- 
ment, which after all is the only radical method 
of curing old callosities. If acorn be removed 
by skillful manipulation, root and fiber, and 
easy-fitting shoes be worn afterward, the corn 
probably will not grow again, not be reproduced. 


CHARACTER IN THE EAR.—Question : 
I notice a difference in the lower part of the 
outer ear in different persons. In some the lobe 
is separate from the side-head. In others it ap- 
pears to be grown to it as far as the extremity. 
What does this mean, ifanything? &. R. P. 

Answer: It will be found that when the lower 
part of the ear is closely attached to the head, 
the person possesses a strong development of 
the motive temperament, has muscular vigor, 
is tough, enduring, and has too a stronger, 
harder, severer nature. One with pendulous 
ears, that is the lobe being detached, and is soft 
and velvety, has the softer character, more of the 
elements of refinement. The organization is not 
so strong and compact physically as in the other 
case, but the nervous system may be earnest, ex- 
uberant, and elastic, and the affectional traits 
are usually more marked. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN ITS YOUTH.—Ques- 
tion: One of our prominent M.D.’s says that he 
believes in phrenology, that it is a true science, 
but that it is only in its infancy. Now what say 
you? J. F. G. 

Answer: We do not entirely disagree with him. 
All science may be regarded as in its infancy. 
Phrenology is one of the youngest of the sciences, 
if not the youngest, but as compared with others 
we think it has made longer strides, and in the 
special feature of usefulness to humanity, we 
think, when candidly regarded, it is not a whit 
behind any of its sisters and brothers. 


ANGINA PECTORIS.—Question: Is an- 

gina, or neuralgia of the heart, curable ? 
E. 0. D. 

Answer; Angina of the heart is a very serious 
malady, and rarely yields to treatment, but we 
do not deem it absolutely incurable. We think 
that the best methods for its treatment are of 
the hygienic stamp. That, being constitutional 
and so affecting the whole nervous system, may, 
properly applied, bring about beneficial change. 
Of course the disease must be taken in its earliest 
stages if a favorable result is to be expected. 
We shall have something more to say about the 
curability of heart diseases in the next Number. 


MAGNETIC CURRENTS OF SLEEP.—R. 
N. Q.—Some physiologists insist that we sleep 
more quietly and refreshingly when our couches 
are so disposed that our heads lie toward the 
North Pole. Of course, like all terrestrial things, 
man is electrical to a degree ; that is, currents 
are moving in his body, and they must corre- 
spond to the gener?’ electrical movements of 
nature. It seems -Sasonable that when a man 
is at rest on his bed, if the direction of his body 
be contrary *o the polar tendency of the electrical 
fluid, there would be some interference or dis- 
turbance of his electrical state. In our own ex- 
perience we huve observed a tendency to a more 
quict repose when our bed was placed so that 
the head approximated the polar direction. 


WANDERING MIND.—Question : When 
I take a book or paper in my hand to read, my 
mind wanders so that I get very little benefit. 
I will be thinking almost involuntarily on half a 
dozen subjects entirely other than that which I 
am reading, and although I use my strongest 
efforts to settle my mind on what 1 am reading, 
or keep it from wandering, it is in vain, for when 
I have finished I can tell very little of what I 
bave read, If you can advise me what course to 
pursue it will be of more value to me than I 
could repay. E. H. 

Answer: You have a lively, nervous organiza- 
tion, a very active temperament, a very sensitive 
susceptibility to external influences, and it is 
likely that from childhocd you have been vari- 





ously employed mentally, at least been disposed 
to think of this, that, and the other, and so per- 
mitted the mind to run from one subject to 
another, The habit has grown strongly upon 
you, and it is now very difficult to avoid it, 
but “‘ better late than never.” You are young, 
I infer, and can set on foot a course of improve- 
ment. When you read, or attempt to read, go 
entirely apart by yourself. Go into your room 
and shut out, if possible, all sights and sounds. 
Are you in good health? Do you sleep well? 
You need, perhaps, repose of mind, and that can 
be obtained by living temperately and restoring 
the energy of the body by sleep and good food. 


‘2 Ghat Etep Sap, 


‘ 
Communications are invited on any topic of inter 

est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 

experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE.—We little 
realize the influence we make upon and receive 
from those with whom we daily associate. 
There is a sort of presence, or some would say 
magnetism, surrounding every human being 
which makes itself more or less felt by those 
who come within its radius. We say more or 
less, because persons of finely sensitive natures 
are more susceptible to these influences than 
those of a stronger, coarser organization. The 
greatest study of mankind is man, and upon this 
subject we have the widest field for study and 
practical observation in our every-day life All 
have doubtless observed how, when some per- 
sons come into their presence, they seemed to 
bring light and warmth with them, and the hap- 
py influence has stayed long after their depart- 
ure; while others have given an uncomfort- 
able, oppressive feeling, as if the sky were 
overcast with cloude, and threatened all sorts of 
storms and tempests ; and it has often been dif- 
ficult to shake off this sombre impression. The’ 
same person too will affect us differently at dif- 
ferent times. If full of hope and good-checr, 
he will carry the genial spirit with him, and our. 
pulses will thrill with the life-giving sunshine 
which he scatters as he goes. Or if swayed by 
anger, or suspicion, or hate, or perhaps under a 
state of depression caused by some physical ail- 
ment, he leaves a similar impression upon us. 

If not given to thought, or to tracing effect to 


‘cause, it may puzzle us to know why this sud- 


den change in our mental atmosphere. But may 
we not study this subject and find a way to 
remedy the evil? Each soul is a sort of mental 
or spiritual thermometer, aud in a passive state 
like thé mercury in the tube is acted upon by a 
sort of spiritual heat or cold. But there is a 
sovereign power given to man by which these 
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conditions may be controlled. Intellect and will 
are his, and when these conditions and their 
cause are understood, it is in his power to render 
himself active or passive, positive or negative to 
them. We think each person may superinduce 
and retain an even, sunny frame of mind, nearly 
always. Of course there will be times and cir- 
cumstances under which this is impossible; but, 
as a general rule, is it not as easy, and a great 
deal pleasanter to look upon the bright side of 
life than the dark side? Does it not make us 
fee] happier and better to believe people good 
than to believe them bad? Let me assure you, 
my friend, that you may, to a great extent, make 
your own moods and frame of mind, by exercis- 
ing your own God-given intellect and will-power; 
and thus render not only your own life happier, 
but the lives of all about you. Yes, and better 
too, for we helieve to be happy is to be good. 
You must learn to govern yourself; not only 
your tongue, but your thoughts and feelings. 
Never allow yourself to brood over gloomy 
thoughts, but cultivate a cheerful, sunny tem- 
perament. Sunshine will scatter clouds always, 
and if others can fee) while in your presence that 
they are in a bright and sunny atmosphere, they 
can not long be cloudy or cross. Knowledge is 
power, and it is half to know our own defects 
and their cause. When we have this knowledge 
is it not easy to cultivate a positive condition of 
mind and body, and instead of allowing our- 
selves to be influenced by the unhappy moods of 
those around us, endeavor to draw them into 
our own happy atmosphere ? 

“But,’’ you will say, “it is so easy to point 
out the road for others to follow—so easy, until 
one tries to follow his own precepts.” True, 
my friend, but one does not know how easy it is 
to accomplish anything until he has made 
brave, strong, and determined effort. It is not 
only necessary to resolve to do a thing, but to 
strive bravely, and with continual watchfulness 
and self-control to overcome the besetting sin. 
This it is to “‘ fight the battles of life,’’ for the 
enemies within are frequently more than those 
without. This it is to emerge from darkness 
into God’s beautiful light and freedom. 

OLIVE A. DAVISON. 


ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT.— He who 
studies Nature for the purpose of improving the 
moral condition of mankind, can learn many 


valuable lessons from farm-life—and yet farmers ; 


are slow to apply these teachings to their lives 
and the lives of their familics. One morning 
lust summer, while taking our customary stroll 
over the farm where we were staying, we noticed 
that a small pumpkin had formed on the vine 
near a large rock. This pumpkin was an object 
of interest to us during the whole season. 
Every morning we noticed that it had grown 





nearer the rock since we had last seen it. At 
last it grew until the two came in contact. Its 
growth was thus effectually stopped in that di- 
rection. But it still continued to expand side- 
ways and backward; and thus all beauty of 
shape and harmony of development disappeared, 
leaving it unnaturally enlarged at its junction 
with the vine, while the other end was greatly 
contracted. But a short time elapsed until the 
part resting against the rock began to decay, and 
soon the whole pumpkin became a mass of rot- 
tenness, utterly worthless. The farmer, also, 
noticed it, and spoke of how that pumpkin was 
so strangely rendered useless. 

But the circumstance well-illustrated a sub- 
ject which he apparently never noticed. In the 
township where he resides are the usual number 
of stores and work-shops. And in these places, 
of an evening, after their day’s work is done, 
the men and boys of the place almost invariably 
gather. These persons are not educated—if they 
were they would not spend their spare time in 
that way—and, as is characteristic of ignorant 
people, their testes are low and coarse. Gathered 
thus about the fire, the men relate wonderful ex- 
ploits of lifting, wrestling, fighting, and nose- 
pulling. The respect in which educated and 
godly men hold women, is denied them here; 
nay, her name is insulted, and the purest and 
best share the fate of the vile and degraded, and 
become the subjects of rude conversation and 
lewd jokes. And ail this while the youth of the 
place are gathered around imbibing the poison 
draught. 

Thus intellect and moral sentiment press 
against au adamantine wall of ignorance and 
vice, while the animal passions, receiving abun- 
dant sustenance from this never-failing source, 
grow and expand until all the beauty and har- 
mony of the young mind are sadly impaired. 
Then we notice the decay of intellect and moral 
sentiment, the mind becoming perceptibly dis- 
eased ; the fountains of life impure; the mani- 
festations of mind loathsome and disgusting. 

But by careful training the vine might have 
been turned aside from the rock, and the pump- 
kin have reached its proper development ; even 
so, parents may shape their children’s lives so as 
to insure a harmonious development of mind. 
Let the love of God—and that always ennobles, 
purifies, and betters—take the place of the bitter 
draught that is held to their lips. 

JAMES PERRIGO. 

CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT. — £dztor 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL: An article in your 
February Number credits Mrs. Helen M. Cooke 
with “‘having brought out the fact,” in a paper 
read before the Social Science Association, 
“That the first daily paper in the world was 
started in 1772, in London, by Elizabeth Mal- 
let.” 
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That fact, with other references to woman in 
newspaperdom, was borrowed from the Chapter 
upon Woman in Newspapers in the Woman Suf- 
frage History. Several chapters of this work— 
among them the one on Woman in Newspapers, 
before appearing in book form, was published 
in the National UVitizen (copyrighted), this chap- 
ter coming out, I think, in 1879. 

Shortly afterward, Mrs. Cooke wrote me ask- 
ing permission to use the chapter in a paper she 
wished to read before Sorosis, and I gave my 
consent. But at least once and again since that 
time T have learned of Mrs. Cooke’s still making 
use of the facts of this chapter, in papers she 
has read before other organizations, and I do not 
learn that she gives the credit where it belongs, 
that is, to the Woman Suffrage History. 

ONE OF THE EDITORS. 


A VICTORY FOR HYGIENE.-An old read- 
er writes from Michigan of her experience as an 
invalid : ‘*Itis only about three months since I lay 
for days on the border land of the unseen world 
with a tumor in my throat of several years’ growth, 
which had so crushed the esophagus together 
that every doctor pronounced death certain. bk 
almost starved, but had for nearly thirty years 
steadily refused drug medication, and simple nat- 
ure, with the Divine help, was at last triumph- 
ant. I have now to use great care, and it will 
take long to recover a healthy condition, but I 
80 love the principles you advocate, that I long 
to help toward educating the people by getting 
these principles into their households, if only in 
book form, for if we can get them to read, in due 
time, impressions will be made upon the mind of 
the truthfulness of those great underlring facts 
you are engaged in unfolding, and then will 
‘come the desire to understand so that these prin- 
ciples may be personally applied. Twenty-seven 
years ago, I think, I was permitted to hear one of 
the Fowlers lecture, and the light received then 
has never become darkness with me. Many of 
the sentiments I was able to grasp, have been 
communicated to others to their benefit. May 
God help you to hold out the light. A great 
many have the idea that phrenology leads to in- 
fidelity, and that most of its advocates are fatal- 
ists, but I do not see anything in it contrary to the 
‘Gospel of Christ. On the other hand I see much 
to help. The influence of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul, is a direct aid in the way of changing the 
course of the natural man, quieting the selfish 
activities and quickening the life-giving powers 
of the spiritual organization, setting it up to 
reign over the others. 8. B. P.”” 


WHAT HE Says.—Dear Editor. 1 feel it 
my duty to express my gratitude for all the advan- 
tages I have derived from your JourNaL. 1 am 
a German, from Berlin. I am 23 years old, and 


tle down. Like most young men I followed the 
fashion of using tobacco and taking occasion- 
ally a glass of beer or wine, although I was very 
moderate in the use of these; after seeing the 
JouRNAL, I resolved at once to give up habits that 
perhaps would be deep-rooted before long and 
not easily overcome. 

Against temptation my fights have been very 
strong, but not too strong, and I think they will 
never be able to overcome my desire to follow 
the teachings of the JourNaL. From ten Num- 
bers of this valuable monthly I have obtained 
more good information and practical knowledge 
than from all the newspapers, weeklies and 
monthlies, I have read for years. Yours, 

F. W. ZIMMERMANN. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue mother of Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Rebecca 
Taylor, eighty-two years old, received the first 
prize of two hundred dollars for the best cocoons 
at the exhibition of the Woman’s Silk Culture 
Association in Philadelphia not long since. 


THEOPHILUs Parsons died at Cambridge, 
Mass., Jan. 26th, last, aged 85. He was former- 
ly Dane Professor of Law at Harvard, and wrote 
many legal works of accepted authority and 
learning—among them, that on “The Law of 
Contracts.” He was a Swedenborgian, and 
wrote ‘‘ Deus Homo,” and other religious works. 


Rev. Dr. Betiows, the distinguished Uni- 
tarian minister, died in New York city, February 
last, aged 67. He had been for forty-two years 
pastor of All Souls’ Church, was the organizing 
and animating mind in the Sanitary Commission 
during the Civil War, and was a man of great 
public and philanthropic spirit, as well as of the 
finest culture. 

Cou. A. B. MzacuaM, the hero of the Modoc 
war, and champion of the rights of the red man, 
died at the residence of Dr. T. A. Bland, in Wash- 
ington, on the 16th of February. He was strick- 
en down by apoplexy, while sitting at his desk, 
engaged in editorial work. Col. Meacham was 
in many respects a great man. He possessed 
talent of a high order, courage that never 
quailed and enthusiasm that prompted to deeds 
of heroism in behalf of any cause he espoused. 
He was a large-hearted, generous, and thorough- 
ly honest man. 

Tere is a man in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, with a face that never alters its expression 
in the slightest degree. Something is the matter 
with the nerves and muscles so that they do not 
work at all. Not the faintest smile nor the sug- 
gestion of a frown ever varies the stolid monot- 
ony of his countenance. The features are regu- 
lar and rather handsome, there being ne distor- 
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other than the strange immobility. His name is 
Henry Stube, but he is called ‘“‘ Masky,’’ becuuse 
his face is like a mask, behind which he laughs 
and weeps unscen. He has worn this mask of 
his two years. He acquired it after a neuralgic 
cold. Heis being treated with electricity chiefly, 
and the physicians think he will recover. In the 
meantime he parts his lips with his fingers for 
the introduction of food and water, and when he 
sleeps his eyelids are held shut by a slight band- 
age. His imperfect talking is done without 
moving his lips, and when he speaks or listens 
the impassiveness of his face looks singular in- 
deed. There is something uncanny about it, 
and, after the idea has once got into your mind, 
you can hardly regard this face as anything else 
than a mask. 





> 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”’ 


Woo lives with cripples learns to limp. 


Our deeds determine us, as much as we de- 
termine our deeds.— George Eliot. 


Ir is curious how little we feel the burdens we 
put on the shoulders of others. 


Tue Creator, in obliging man to eat to live, 
invited him by appetite and rewarded him by 
pleasure.— Brillal-Savarin. 

Prive is the consciousness of what one is 
without contempt for others.—Sénac de Meilhan. 


THE penalty nature makes us pay for hardness 
is dullness. If we are hard, our life becomes 
dull and dismal.— Matthew Arnold. 


MAN was made king of his faculties, and he 
should be as able to command his brain to work 
as his hands.—Christian Register. 

CoNTENTMENT is a blessing and it is within the 
reach of all, but it will not be found by him who 
goes out to seek it. 


LET no man complain of the shortness of life, 
until he has measured the full capacity of a day. 
Discontent with your gifts destroys the power of 
those you have, and brings no others.—Henry 
T. King. 

I Jearned that it is better a thousand times for 
a proud man to be humble, than to hold up his 
head in his pride and fancied innocence. I learned 
he that who will be a hero will barely be a man, 
and he that will be nothing but a doer of his 
work is sure of his manhood.— MacDonald. 

Thou canst not change one little drop 
That heaven hath mixed for thee : 
However bitter be the cup, 
It may thy healing be ; 
And in its dregs thy sweetest hope, 
Thy soul at last may see. 
—From the Greek, 





No one can be a great thinker who does not 
recognize that, as a thinker, it is his first duty to 
follow his intellect to whatever conclusion it 
may lead. Truth gains more even by the errors 
of one who, with due study and preparation, 
thinks for himself, than by the true opinions of 
those who only hold them because they do not 
suffer themselves to think.—Mill’s Liberty. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 
Way are inattentive children like postage- 
stamps? Because you have to lick em to make 
*em stick to their letters. 


“Wnuat is the difference between me and St. 
Paul?” asked one man of another. “St. Paul 
was all things to all men, and you are nothing to 
nobody !’’ was the reply. 


Tue worst kind of rheumatism is the spare- 
room-atism. Many an unhappy guest has crowd- 
ed in between its icy sheets and died of it. 


“Wuat must I do,” asked a mean and con- 
ceited man of a friend who knew him well, ‘‘ to 
get a picture of the one I love most?” “Sit for 
your own picture,” was the reply. 


Lapy visitor to Scripture class: ‘* With what 
weapon did’ Samson slay his enemies?” After 
a period of unbroken silence, fair questioner 
(touching her blooming cheek): ‘* What’s this ?’” 
Chorus: “The jor bone of a has, mum!” 


“Uncte Wiiiiam’s Piitzs.”—A little girl 
came intoa dru,-store and asked for five cents’ 
worth of “‘ Uncle William’s pills.” The druggist 
could not make it out, so he sent her away ; she 
returned soon afterward, and said, ‘‘ Mother 


said ‘ Aunty Billy’s,’ but I thought it couldn’t ° 


be right.” 


A party of friends who were boarding at 
a hygienic establishment, while taking a walk 
in the fields, were attacked by a bull which 
chased them furiously out of his pasture. 
‘“‘ That’s your gratitude, is it, you great hateful 
thing?” exclaimed one of the ladies, panting 
with fright and fatigue. ‘ After this I'll eat beef 
three times a day !”’ 


A LITTLE girl has an uncle who has taught her 
to open and shut his crush hat. The other eve- 
ning, however, he appeared with an ordinary 
sitk one. Suddenly he saw the child coming, 
with his new silk hat wrinkled like an accordeon. 
“Oh, uncle,” she said, ‘this one is very hard! 
I’ve had to sit on it; but I can’t get it more the 
half shut.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
Setter class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


nary account of the Gross Anatomy, with four 

plates. By Burt G. Wilder, M.D., Professor 

of Comparative Anatomy, ete., in Cornell 

University, F.A.8., ete. 

This is the substance matter of a paper read 
by Dr. Wilder before the American Philosophical 
Society at its last meeting in the summer of 1881. 
The author takes ground approved by other 
physiologists, to the effect that the domestic cat 
is well adapted to serve as a basis for work upon 
other forms, including man. Although in theory 
a positive knowledge of the human brain is to be 
learned only by the examinution of it, yet on ac- 
count of the many difficulties attending its pro- 
curement and dissection, better practical results 
may be obtained by devoting one’s time and 
money to cats’ brains. Nearly all the author’s 
substantial knowledge of the brain has been de- 
rived from his examination of that of the cat— 
over two hundred specimens having come under 
his observation. He aims to be thorough in his 
method to present a complete analysis of the 
domestic feline. Hence the list of parts “‘ visi- 
ble to the unaided eye” is a long one—accom- 
panied with explanations which the new nomen- 
clature he has adopted renders necessary. We 
think, however, that the greater part of the 
terms and cerebral divisions suggested by Dr. 
Wilder are improvements on the old and arbi- 
trary designations. Several admirably drawn 
plates showing the cat’s brain entire, from differ- 
ent sides, and parts exterior and interior, accom- 
pany the paper, which, as a whole, will be found 
a valuable aid to the student who takes up the 
physical investigation of the brain. , 

THE BRAIN AND THE BIBLE; or, the 
Conflict between Mental Science and Theology. 
By Edgar C. Beall, with a Preface by Robert 
G. Ingersoll. 12mo, pp. 263. Cincinnati: 
Published by the author. 

In the preface we are told by the brilliant 
champion of infidelity, that “this book, written 
by a brave and honest man, is filled with brave 
and honest thoughts”; and we are willing to 
‘own that this statement is not excessive. Mr. 
Beall is a frank, outspoken foe to Christian 
theology ; his impressions carry him to enthusi- 
asm in his attacks upon the Church. He sets 





out with a brief summary of phrenological prin- 
ciples which, for the most part, indicate more 
than the average familiarity of students with the 
philosophy of the Gallian system, but the bulk 
of his book is made up of arguments and asser- 
tions, the grounds of which are gleaned from 
the domain of theological polemics rather than 
from strict mental philosophy. His reasoning is 
characterized by shrewdness, tact, and skill, 
especially in availing himself of what is appa- 
rently weak in the armor and defense of his ad- 
versaries, but he sometimes shows the ad-captan- 
dum spirit of the zealot in jumping at conclu- 
sions. This, we think, is particularly clear in 
his chapter on “‘ The Design argument,” wherein 
he is at much pains to distinguish between 
adaptation and purpose. The conclusion he lays 
down on page 144 is forced ; we can not see a 
strictly logical coherence between it and the 
legitimate procedure of the preceding state- 
ments. If men are not to be permitted to go 
beyond the sphere of human experience in their 
reasonings concerning the supernatural, and if 
their own experience teaches them that every- 
thing they have to do with indicates purpose by 
the possession of the qualities of order and 
adaptation, are they not forced to the conclu- 
sion or implication that the “‘ unaccountable ” 
by its exhibition of the same qualities must also 
have a purpose ? 

We fear that Mr. Beall has cast his lot with a 
losing side—that the excellent talents and intelli- 
gence employed in the preparation of this vol- 
ume might have been directed in a way more 
useful to society and with better result to 
himself. 


How TO PAINT IN WATER-COLORS. 
By Lavinia Steele Kellogg. Small quarto. 
Price 40 and 60 cents. New York: E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co. 

A neat little book prepared by a successful art- 
ist and teacher, which will prove of great assist- 
ance to all who desire to acquire the art of using 
water-colors. The directions are practical and 
clear, so that the young man or girl who has 
artistic leanings can follow them with good hope 
of success. With the book are twelve cards on 
which wild-flowers are drawn in outline ; these 
are to be colored under the supervision as it 
were of the author, thus giving the learner valu- 
able practice. 


MARRIAGE AND PARFNTAGE, AND THE 
Sanitary and Physiological Laws for the Pro- 
duction of Children of Finer Health and 
Greater Ability. Bya — and Sanitarian. 

2mo, pp. 185. M. L. Holbrook & Co., New 

York. 

The principle that ‘the virtues of men and 
women as well as their vices may descend to 
their children ” is now so generally accepted by 
physiologists and socivlogists, that one would ex- 
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pect more attention of a practical sort on the part 
of the educated class to the clear precepts of sani- 
tary law in the matter of marriage. Education and 
moral culture are net successful as rapid improv- 
ers of the general population ; so many antagonis- 
tic influences are permitted to exist that in most 
communities mental and physical deterioration 
appears to be the rule. The plain facts of science 
should be introduced into the every-day social 
and domestic life of people, and it is the object 
of the writer of this volume to show how mar- 
riage and parentage, the fundamentals of society, 
may be improved without disturbing existent 
social conditions. 

WHAT'S THE MATTER? By Celia B. 


Whitehead. Pp. 120. Price, in paper, 25 cts. 
New York: W. B. Smith & Co, 


We ure pleased to note this new edition of an 
honest and conscientious appeal in behalf of im- 
proved habits in dress and living among Ameri- 
can women. It intimates that there are some 
who have serious thoughts about what nature 
and duty require for personal health and com- 
fort. Some new matter appears in the fresh 
addition which helps to strengthen what was 
said before, giving point to the moral, etc. We 
think Mrs. Whitehead’s arguments will have 
some effect, especially as a Parisian lady of in- 
fluence is advocating the adoption of a divided 
shirt. Anything they do in Paris is so nice, you 
know. We wish that “‘What’s the Matter” 
were more specific in its directions for the mak- 
ing of the garments it advocates, for the people 
most likely to appreciate the good sense of its 
arguments are those who can not pay the high 
prices demanded by dealers in the ‘reformed 
(diress.’? Why is it that they who profess to be 
working for humanity’s sake demand so much 
money for their wares ? 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Are You Gorne To Evrorpe? Hints and sug- 
gestions for travelers regarding Cook’s Ex- 
eursions. Published by Thos. Cook & Son, 
New York. A suggestive little pampblet which 
the inexperienced traveler will find of special 
interest. 

Tae Mate Voice Cuore. A collection of 
Original and Selected Gospel Songs. By L. O. 
Emerson. A well-arranged book for the use of 
a male quartet, or a company of men. Contain- 
ing upward of 90 good pieces, none over diffi- 
cult. Price, 50 cents. Published by Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., Boston. 

FirtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRIME, 1881. We regret to 
observe, that this is a report of the wide field of 
operations open to the reformer in the City of 
New York, rather than a summary of valuable 
work done the pust year. 





CONTRASTS IN SPIRITUAL LIFE: and Recent 
Experiences of Samuel Bowles in the First five 
Spheres. Also, a thrilling account of the late 
President Gartield’s Reception in the Spiritual 
World. Written through the hand of Carrie E. 
8. Twing. Price, 50 cents. Springfield, Mass., 
Star Publishing Company. 


PROHIBITION IN Kansas. Addresses of Goy- 
ernor St. John, of Kansas, and ‘Governor Col- 
quitt, of Georgia, on January 22, 1882, at the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 


Semi-CENTENNIAL, OR FIFTIETH ANNUAL RE- 
Port of the New York Prot. Epis. City Mission- 
ary Society. By the Executive Committee, 
1880-’81. This society has an extensive field. 
One of the noblest of its charitable efforts is 
the St. Barnabas Home, with its half dozen re- 
formatory branches, and we would have the so- 
ciety well-sustained on that account. 


THE OPENING OF THE SEALED Book oF 
DaniEL. By Castle Churchill. Published by 
the author, Churchill, Cal. 


REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF GENERAL SANI- 
TARY SCIENCE, Climatology and Hygiene to the 
American Institute of Homeopathy, Session of 
1881. Received from Bushrod W. James, M.D., 
Chairman, a summary of facts relating to the 
topics mentioned, with good suggestions to the 
physician and layman. 


Heattu LECTURES FOR THE PEUPLE. Second 
Series, No.4. The Brain and Its Function. By 
Dr. J. Batty Tuke, Edinburgh. A short de- 
scription of the brain, followed by an attempt 
to define its functions, which discloses an indif- 
ferent state of mind in the author, as to the ex- 
act facts. 


Late Issues by J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., New 
York. Onty A DoG; or, FEDERAL oR Con- 
FEDERATE. By Mildred Brown. Price, 20 cents, 
—Hitpa. By the author of ‘“ Dora Thorne.” 
Price, 20 cents.—Rrep VAN WINKLE, and other 
Sketches. By Washington Irving. Privo, 10 
cents.—BARE-Foot Brtiy’s Fortune. By Gaf- 
fer Gray. Price, 10 cents.—THe Countess’ SE- 
cCRET. Price, 10 cents.—Wasit a Crime? Price, 
10 cents.—AN UNNATURAL BonpDaGE. By the 
author of **Dora-Thorne.” Price, 10 cents.— 
A Lucky Girt. By the author of “ A Cunning 
Woman.” Price, 10 cents.—Tat Batnp EaGie. 
A Story of the American Revolution. By Mrs. 
Elizabeth Oukes Smith. Price, 10 cents. — 
WEAVERS AND Wert. By M. E. Braddon. 
Price, 15 eents. No Carns, No Cake. A Mar- 
riage Extraordinary. By Julia McNair Wright. 
Price, 20 cents. —AN Unequal Sraxe. By 
author of “A Cunning Woman.” Price, 10 
cents.—Tom GIDDLER’s GROUND. By Charles 
Dickens. Price, 10 cents.—Di1ary oF A MINIS- 
TER’s Wirz. No.5. Price, 10 cents. 





